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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: Thou art a God ready to par- 
don, gracious and merciful, slow to anger; and abundant in 
lovingkindness,—Neh. 9: 17. 


1. July 6.— Death Child Moses Saved from 


SOROS Safa Bie ub lL chatiesc *o\ Exod. 1 : 8-14, 22 to 2: 10 


2. July 13.—Moses Prepared for His 
ork. . . Exod. 2: x1-25; Acts 7: 17-29; Heb. tr : «3-27 
3. July 20. a» RP Called to Deliver Israel. . . Exod. 3:1 to 4:20 
4. July 27.—Moses’ Request Refused... .. . Exod. 4: 29 to6:1 
5. August 3.—The Plagues of Egypt... . . Psa. 105 : 23-36 
6. August 10.—The Passover. . 2... 2.2 -s.-- Exod. 12: 1-42 
August 17.—Crossing the Red Sea . . . . Exod. 13: 17 to 14 : 31 

&. August 24.—The Bread from 
Heaven ....... . Exod, 15 : 27 to 16: 36 


9. August 31.—Israel at Mount Sinai. . . Exod. 9 Heb. 12 : 18-24 
10. September 7.--The Ten Commandments, I. . Exod. 20 : 1-11 
11, September 14.—The Ten Commandments, II . . Exod. 20 : 12-21 
12. September 21.—The Golden Calf (Temperance 


nr. > aos clea’ s rae + .-% le eb 0” Exod. 32 
13. September 28. —Review. Deliverance and Disobedience. 
x 
A Prayer 


By Roy Temple House 


FEEL two natures warring in my soul. 
O God, in Christ my life take thou control ; 
Drive out the numbing doubts, and send relief,— 


Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief. - 


The ripened fields all white for harvest lie, 
And yet I see the precious days go by 

In half-meant effort none but thou could bless. 
O Lord, I serve ; help thou my idleness. 


And when a thoughtless brother does me wrong 
I do not wound him back, O Lord, but long, 

Ah! far too long, I nurse the fancied smart: 
Lord, I forgive ; cleanse thou my vengeful heart. 


I am not earnest, Father ; I would be 

Alive, a-flame with gratitude to thee. 

O Lord of hearts, O Lord of soul and sense, 
I love ; help thou my dull indifference. 








Trusting in Detail 

It is a common Christian experience to have a 
general attitude of trust in God, but less conrmon to 
apply that trust to the actual details of life. Our 
adoration is large and genuine ; our confidence in 
God we would defend boldly and sincerely. Yet when 
we see no escape from a dreaded event, no improve- 
ment in a loved one who is ill, no change in a fiend 
whose indifference or hostility to Christ is a source of 
concern to us, we too easily find our trust a distant 
and uncertain and theoretical thing that somehow 
does not work. How prone we are to generalize. our 
beliefs until they become unwieldy and unfit for 
definite use! If we trust a neighbor who has been 
most kind and friendly, we do not have any impulse 
to lock up the silver when he is with us at home. To 


distrust him in this detail would shame us. What of 
the doubt that robs us of peace when we fear that 
God is not quite certain to deal fairly with us? Until 
we learn by his grace to trust him in the least affuirs, 
are we quite fair to our best Friend ? 


x 
Which Name Is to be Exalted ? 


All of us could do more for others in the name 
of Christ if we were content to keep our own names 
out of the matter entirely. A veteran missionary in 
speaking of the requirements of an important position 
in a mission field said : ‘*The man is needed there 
who can give sound advice to native leaders who come 
to him in a casual way not wishing him to know that 
they are seeking advice at all, and who can do it 
without compelling his visitors to confess what they 
are after, and then never tell around afterwards that 
he was the man who was responsible for the good 
move that resulted from his counsel."’ And that is 
not the only place on earth where a man is needed 
who can exalt the Name that is above every name, in 
sublime indifference to the place that his own name 
shall have in the process. The man who is Christ- 
filled will be self-emptied. 


a 
For a Strong Rally Day 


Doing things ‘‘on the spur of the moment’’ is 
one way of getting good results in Sunday-school work, 
—il the moment is far enough ahead of the time when 
a strong result is expected. The spur is needed to 
quicken to action ; time is needed, plenty of time, to 
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Being First, or 


HE remark was lately madesby a disappointed man 
that he wished it had not been fastened in his 
mind from his boyhood up that he must make a 

name for himself. His character was a noble one, and 
his gifts were generous, but he felt that he had never 
been able to use them freely or happily because there 
had always hung over the exercise of them this incu- 
bus of feeling that he must outstrip some one else. 
He had no particular desire to outstrip others, he did 
not relish life as a game, but he did long to make the 
most of what gifts he had, and he felt on looking back 
that this motive of desiring to be first had taken the 
zest out of his life. In short he had always been 
forcing himself to take a part which his nature rebelled 
against, and the result had been that he took no satis- 
faction in the use he had made of his life. Over all 
his efforts there hung that self-consciousness which 
spoils the happiness of work and destroys its free- 
dom. The question of whether it would advance 
his interests or standing would always loom up, and 
instead of improving his work, would blunt and 
deaden it. 

Like this man many of us can complain of the bad 
influence that this motive has over our lives. We are 
not sent into the world to be first. Life is not. so poor 
a thing that its rewards are only for those who outstrip 
their fellows. But what each of us can hope for is 
that he may do his best. With this in view one can 
claim God's help, while one can hardly pray that he 
may be first. 

A great expert in medicine was speaking to a great 
body of fellow-practitioners about this very matter, and 
told them that: while there were some natural advan- 
tages in being at the top in any line, yet, on the whoie, 
it was a lonely sort of eminence which brought no 
greater happiness than thousands were feeling in their 
more usual stations. How can it but distort our whole 


view of life if we feel that God's favor and his best 





mature and realize the impulse. Hence The Sunday 
School Times heartily inv:tes you now, in August, to 
start preparations for a Rally Day that will be the out- 
come of prayerful, quiet, solid planning well ahead of 
the late September or early October day of your choice 
as Rally Day. And more than this, the issue of August 
23, the special Rally Day Number, will put on your 
working-desk an ample supply of suggestions for 
making the day memorable in your school. Some of 
these will be more definitely announced in next week's 
issue. The Honor-List plan for schools attaining the 
highest percentage of attendance on Rally Day as 
compared with enrolment was announced in the issue 
of July 19. This plan will be described again in next 
week's paper, and is designed to encourage schools, 
big and little, to have a real Rally Day that shall be 
worthy of the cause to which the workers are devoted, 
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Unfitness a Sign of Power 

It is a sign of power to be unfit for the work that 
is not included in God's plan for us. We are quick 
to criticize others, because of their unfitness for work 
we wish they could do, when we may be quite over- 
looking their fitness for the work God wants them to 
do. ‘To leave undone the things we ought not to do 
is needful to the doing of the things we ought to do. 
It is often easier to attempt much that God does not 
intend us to take up than it is to recognize and rejoice 
in our unfitness for such tasks. Thanks be unto our 
God for his mercy and wisdom in withholding abili- 
ties that he does not wish us to use, and in endowing 
us with every needed faculty for the work to which he 
calls us ! 
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Doing Our Best 


gifts await only those who have made a record or done 
some notable thing? How many lives are soured and 
feel wronged because nothing of all this was ever put 
into their make-up. ‘They did have the desire for 
worth, and were willing to give themselves gener- 
ously, but they had no desire to run a race with 
others, and so mistakenly resigned themselves to the 
expectation of little. The Strain of ceaseless com- 
petition, if that was the price of life, had no attraction 
for them. 

When Christ spoke of his yoke being easy he must 
have had in mind just some such thing as this which 
makes life so hard. We often live in a kind of dull 
terror that somebody else will get ahead of us, or fare 
better than we do, and then we do worse and worse, 
We do not have to make a record in this world in or- 
der to get the best it has to give, but we do have to do 
our best. The heart sings when it knows that it is 
doing that. Then itis full. And if ever a man does 
happen to be first, it will never be for any other rea- 
son than that this other joy has been singing in his 
soul all along. If at last a true man does achieve 
greatness, his chief delight is not in what he has 
achieved, but in what all men may have if they will 
As Lowell wrote : 


** The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 
The more we feel the high, stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty ; 
Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding amplest recompense 
For life’s ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely and unwasted days. 


” 


Matthew Arnold has: spoken of the fever which 
throws life out of its best powers of usefulness, and 
which arises from looking about at everybody else's 
success to see what its secret is. He describes how, 
with this fretfulness making him irresolute ana unpro- 
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ductive, he looked to the stars to; 
calmness upon the inward st 
back : e 


‘* And with joy the stars perform their shining 
And the sea its long moon-silvered roll ; 
For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 
Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see.’’ 


if they could shed 
The answer came 


There has been such a wilderness of talk about suc- 
cess in our day that one will never get anything done 
if he stops to follow it all up. But the man who does 
his best without giving too much attention to the best 
of other men will not fail of an effort in the world. 
The whole matter of being first must be left among 
the accidents of life, but the matter of good work- 
manship must be something which has our constant 
thought. 

We need not be surprised if, in order to do our best 
work, we shall have to undergo a great deal of soli- 
tudé. Others may not be doing just what we are, and 
we shall be often tempted to think their task is a more 
useful and available one, People may not seem to 
care much about our product, and many like consid- 
erations will arise to tempt us away from our own 
work, but to do it well rather than to survey it with 
dissatistaction is the absolute requirement. 

And do not fall to dreaming about something far- 
ther off as more attractive and rewarding. As Car- 
lyle says, ‘‘ Your business is not to see what lies dimly 
at a distance, but to do what lies clearly at hand.”’ 
And never mind how the thing may turn out. It may 
be one of the ‘‘hits’’ which we all wish we could 
make, or it may not. That is something about which 
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nobody can tell anything beforehand, and too much 
wondering about that will make it impossible that it 
should bea hit. As often as not it has been a sur- 
prise to some one that some piece of work, which 
gave no special promise of being widely acceptable, 
has turned out to be the best thing he ever did. 

The devil has no better way of sapping our strength 
and getting us than to leer about and suggest that 
some piece of work is not worth the pains we are tak-’ 
ing with it He intimates that the people for whom 
it is being done will not know the difference, whether 
it is done well.or ill, and that they will not appreciate 
it. Or he would persuade us that we are rare souls 
who ought not to be wasted in taking pains with trifles, 
and that spring will yield at a touch, and in he comes 
when no entrance could be effected by tempting us to 
any coarse wrong or deliberate falseness. ‘If he can 
restrain us from rich self-expenditure, on the ground 
that we ought, to save our ability and effort for some 
great occasion farther off, he will see to it that when 
that occasion comes it will look just as poor as any 
other. Sometimes he just palsies all our powers by 
hinting that we have been unappreciated, and that we 
are fools to keep on doing our best, or believing that 
that. is what people want. 

Happy is the man whose habits of work are such 
that he is always doing his best and can say like 
Luther, ‘‘ Here I stand, God help me, I cannot do 
otherwise.’’ This habit gives firmness to the texture 
of one’s life. One feels the ground always under him 
whether promotion comes or not. But striving to be 
first must always make our life shaky and uncertain, 
and subject to constant alarms, and at last wanting in 
alkinfluence. Being first soon ceases to be a joy, but 
doing our best never fails to put new heart and confi- 
dence into us, 





Why the Prayer-Meeting ? 


Some old-time institutions, even though greatly 
needed to-day, are in danger of getting crowded out 
by matters that cannot profitably take their place. 
The church prayer-meeting suffers in some communi- 
ties because of a misunderstanding of its place and 
purpose, and is counted as having a secondary place 
in the week's engagements, for reasons of no real 
weight. A Wisconsin reader has been called upon to 
face mid-week prayer-meeting problems, as indeed 
many others have been, She writes : 


As a member of the church, who does not attend prayer- 
meeting regularly, I should like to present a question to the 
editors and readers of ‘The Sunday School ‘limes. Recently 
in trying to form a study-class, which I afterwards discovered 
must unavoidably meet Wednesday evening, I was confronted 
with a peculiar situation. Several were willing to enter the 
class and add one regular weekly engagement to their duties, 
but objected to the evening on this ground: “' It is prayer- 
meeting evening. I never go, but I should not feel right about 
doing anything else on that evening. I always keep it free 
from engagements."" 

‘These people were willing to spend as much time and en- 
ergy (to say nothing of money) for self-improvement intellec- 
tually once a week, and rest at home on Wednesday. Evi- 
dently they do not feel paid for regular attendance at prayer- 
meeting. If they did, they would go. 

I was forced to confess that the same was true of myseif. 
Formerly, in a smaller town, I attended prayer-meeting regu- 
larly, because I missed it if I did not. I was obliged to take 
part frequently, especially when the meetings were small, but 
I felt spiritually refreshed when I listened to the rest. My 
duty in that respect was never forced upon me, and I did not 
leave oppressed by a sense of cowardice when I took no part. 

I do not blame any one but myself for present conditions. I 
am certain, though, that I have not lost any sense of the need 
of spiritual refreshment. In fact, I seek it more regularly and 
more eagerly than ever before, but I do not go to prayer- 
meeting for it. All by myself I read my Bible, ‘The Sunday 
School ‘Times, Outlook, and books of sermons, and get real 
inspiration and encouragement, Where is the difficulty ? 


Is not the real difficulty one that often confronts the 
Christian, —the temptation to put in second place, or 
even farther down the line than that, a duty and 
privilege which is intended to have a first place? 
Christians who give prayer, united prayer, its rightful 
place as the vital work of a body of Christian believers 
in and for the church, and for those without the 
church, will not long debate the question of attend- 
ance upon the meeting that is set apart for this work. 
The mid-week prayer-meeting is at its best when it zs 
a prayer-meeting; and when it is that, when a group 
of believers thus meets to pray together in simplicity 
and faith for whatever the Spirit may lead that group 
to include in its prayers, there is an actual church 
work going on just then which cannot be safely 
omitted from the organic life of that church. 





The mid-week prayer-meeting is misnamed when it 
attempts to interest and instruct and attract by means 
that give prayer only an incidental place in the pro- 
gram. The lack of a true understanding of what. the 
prayer-meeting is finds illustration, in the many de- 
vices that are thought to be necessary in some 
churches as ‘‘attractions’’ to keep up attendance 
upon a so-called prayer-meeting. Those who have 
learned the blessedness and power and precious fel- 
lowship of united prayer do not need devices to allure 
them to a meeting ; those who have not thus learned 
the reality of the prayer-meeting privilege will surely 
not learn by attendance upon a meeting. that is not a 
prayer-meeting. ‘ 

Nor will the personal gain from such a meeting be 
the strongest inducement to attendance. Spiritual 
refreshment may come as a consequence of united 
prayer, but the Christian who sees in united prayer a 
channel for his Spirit-guided work, through which the 
power and work of God is released for untold accom- 
plishment upon the earth, will be at least as eager 'to 
be at the prayer-meeting as to be on hand to teach a 
class. 

Has the Christian who never, or seldom, goes to 
prayer-meeting patiently or prayerfully searched the 
New Testament to discover whether the abolishing of 
the meeting for united prayer would probably find 
hearty approval in the teachings of Jesus, and in apos- 
tolic experience? Is united prayer less needed now 
than in the days of the early church? On the con- 
trary, it was never more needed than now, in the face 
of the tremendous problems that are within and with- 
out the church. There is on record a recent experi- 
ence of a thoroughly run-down church in which, 
during its complete and marvelous recovery from this 
condition, no sermons were preached by the pastor or 
any others, but prayer-services were held instead. 
The workers in that church realize the importance of 
united prayer as a vital work. When all do, through- 
out the church at large, what. is there that God would 
not be free to do with and through his people? 
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How Can a Christian Sin? 


Christians are members: of the body of Christ. 
Yet Christians may sin. What is their condition 
while they are sinning? Are they then lost or saved? 
Are’ they in union with Christ or cut off from him? 
These questions have troubled more than’ one ‘of our 
Lord’s fellowers, and it is well to have them frankly 
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faced. A reader in Missouri asks what we are to 
understand is the truth in this matter : 


I have been confused of late as to the operation of the Holy 
Spirit.. ‘The is, does the regenerating power of the 
Spirit remain in the soul of man after t possession 
man? If it does, when can the power of 
manifest? 1 hold that there is no room in the soul of man for 
both Christ and Satan ; and if the soul allows Satan to come 


in, then Christ departs. Now what is the condition of a man 


who yields to temptation and who has been born again? 


A saved, regenerated man can sin. Even while he 
is saved and regenerated ; the Scriptures and Chris- 
tian experience plainly teach this. The condition of 
a man who, born again, yields to temptation is simply 
the condition of one who, having been given a new 
nature from above, nevertheless while still retaining 
that new nature, as he always will, yields for the time 
being to the demand of the old nature from which we 
are never in this present body completely set free. 
Saved and regenerated though we are, we live now in 
a ‘*bondage of corruption,’’ from which we shall 
some day be delivered ‘‘into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God."’ So we ‘*groan within our- 
selves, waiting for our adoption, to wit, the redemp- 
tion of our bodies."’ Then we shall be beyond Satan's 
power to appeal to us, and forever‘freed from that 
part of our nature to which he can make any appeal. 
But in the meantime, the Holy Spirit of God dwells 
within human natures that are temptable and that 
can sin even while God’s own Spirit dwells within 
them. 

The regenerating power of the Spirit always remains 
in one of whom he has taken possession. We may 
grieve the Spirit by our sin, but we can never drive 
him from us, if, born again by his power, we have 
been taken into union with Christ. For that union is 
eternal. Our Lord said to his disciples, ‘‘Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world.’’ 
He did not say that he would come and go, according 
as they sinned or were kept from sin. He said of the 
Father's gift of the Holy Spirit, ‘‘He shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may be with you forever."’ 
The eternal life that we receive through regeneration 
is our permanent possession. There is no judgment 
for us after that. ‘‘He that heareth my word, and 
believeth him that sent me, hath eternal life, and 
cometh not into judgment, but hath passed out of 
death into life.'’ ‘*Whosoever is begotten of God 
23'S his seed ‘abideth in him.’ Abiding is a contin- 
uing process, not an intermittent one. 

It is, perhaps, important to recognize that there is 
a difference between yielding to Satan and letting 
Satan literally come into and possess one. It is 
questionable whether Satan can ever enter into one in 
whom Christ dwells in regenerating power. Satan 
can come to us, and appeal to us, inducing us to sin ; 
but that is different from receiving Satan inte our 
being as apparently Judas Iscariot did at the time of 
the betrayal of Jesus. 

But how we may rejoice that even if we yield to 
Satan, Christ never departs from us. Members of 
Christ's body though we are, he allows us to bring 
his very body, as it were, into the indignity of follow- 
ing Satan rather than following the Spirit of God who 
dwells within us. Then he pleads with us until we 
turn in repentance from sin, and again yield ourselves 
up to our regenerating, saving, indwelling Christ. 

There is a better experience of the power of Christ 
than this intermittent one which is so sadly true of 
most of his followers. There is the experience of 
knowing day by day, hour by hour, moment ly 
moment, that ‘the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus made me free from the law of sin and of death.”’ 
Christ wholly yielded to in obedience and faith can 
hold us in unbroken freedom from the recognized 
appea! of Satan, and of conscious sin, Then how 
blessedly are we delivered from even grieving the 
Spirit. Christ is equal to this; may we let him 
prove it to us in a new Jife ot victory and freedom. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ORD, let the sense of thy presence prove a stimulus and 
not an anodyne. If there be sore hearts here, we pray 
thee soothe and comfort them. Remember with infinite 

tenderness the bereaved, the baffled, the disappointed. When 
we are torn with apprehension and anxiety ; when everything 
seems to go wrong ; when life becomes too big for us, and the 
way is dark ; when fortune fails and friends forsake ;-when the 
unexplored mystery around us and ahead appals us: then re- 
veal thyself until every disquieting vision flees, and our weary 
souls rest and are refreshed in thy great arms. .. . But, Lord, 
we want something more and better than the comfort of quiet. 
Quicken us, we pray. Rebuke our craven weakness... We 
are too prone to cry for coddling. Stir our supine nature, even 
at the cost of pain. Have pity on us when we are drunk with 
luxury and stupefied with earthly satisfactions. Arouse us 
from our ominous lethargy. 
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The Numbers of the Children of israel 


By Franklin E. Hoskins, D.D. 


Syria Mission, Beyrout, Syria, Author of 
“From the Nile to Nebo” 





O LEAD any number of people through the Penin- 
sula of Sinai under the circumstances of the 
Exodus was one of the greatest undertakings of 

human history. To have led three million people 
was a physical impossibility, and would have involved 
an unbroken series of miracles far beyond the claims 
of the most ardent. supporter of the ‘‘ miraculous"’ 
in the sense in which that word has been used and 
abused, 

But the writers of the Pentateuch make no such 
claims as this would certainly involve. The reduc- 
tion of the numbers, for perfectly justifiable consid- 
erations, involving a change in the translation of a 
single word only, relieves the probiem of its most 
perplexing elements and brings the whole movement 
well within historical limits without taking an iota 
from the divinely ordered plans, Explorers in the 
Peninsula have. been hampered and baffled by the 
physical impossibilities of the situation, whereas with 
the changed figures the land fits the Bible record as 
the key fits the lock, Egyptologists after identifying 
Pithom and Rameses (Exod, 12:37) in the land of 
Goshen have despaired of crowding three million 
people into the eighty square miles of arable land in 
Wady.Tumilat, and have found it impossible to ex- 
plain why no mention was ever made of the going 
out of three million people from a total population of 
seven million. 

Bible students in all lands have puzzled their brains 
with the numerical infelicities of the mothers, the first- 
born, and the men of war. The whole tenor of the 
narratives-would give us the impression that fhe court 
around the Tent of Meeting at Sinai had been made 
large enough to gather in the larger portion of at least 
all the elderly men. But making allowance for the 
space occupied by the brazen altar and the Tent of 
Meeting itself, the court could not have accommodated 
more than fifteen hundred to two thousand. people. 
Then, in all fairness, we must agree that there is noth- 
ing in the-letter or tone of the narratives themselves 
which justifies us in concluding that the provision of 
water (as at Rephidim) and quails (as at Kibroth Hat- 
taaweh) were on any such scale as would supply the 
needs of. a thirsty and hungry multitude equal to the 
combined: inhabitants of four such cities as Philadel- 
phia; St: Louis, Boston and Baltimore. A revision 
of some of our ideas about the Bible is a far different 
matter from a revision of the Bible itself. We must 
get out of the Bible many of the mistaken ideas which 
we have unconsciously or ignorantly read into it. 


** Thousands’ or “* Clans ‘’? 

The reader who wishes the Bible clue to the solu- 
tion may simply turn in his revised Bible to Numbers 
1:16 and note that in the margin the word ‘‘thou- 
sands'’ is also translated ‘‘families’’ of Israel. 

The Hebrew word a/a/, translated ‘‘thousands,"’ is 
found in the Hexateuch one hundred and nineteen 
times, and a careful examination of every instance re- 
veals the fact that in at least forty places it ought to 
be translated not thousands, but ‘‘clans’’ or ‘‘fami- 
lies,’” where family is used in the larger sense of the 
word, It is of the utmost importance, therefore, to 
note that in Numbers 1:16 the revisers have given 
the right translation in the margin, and every reason 
that could be urged for the optional translation at this 
point can be urged with greater force for the same use 
of the word in connection with all the census figures 
of the Children of Israel. 

In Judges 6:15 this word a/a/ is used as one of the 
subdivisions of a tribe, where Gideon says that ‘his 
family [Hebrew, ‘thousands’] is the poorest in 
Manasseh.’’ Then, in 1 Samuel 10:19, Samuel says 
to the Children of Israel, ‘‘now present yourselves 
before Jehovah by your tribes, and by your thou- 
sands"’; so Samuel ‘‘ brought the tribe of Benjamin 
near by their families ; and the family of the Matrites 
was taken,’’ where family is plainly a synonym of 
‘*thousands’’ or ‘‘clan.’”. In r Samuel 23:23 Saul 
in pursuing David to kill him says, ‘‘I will search 
him out among all the thousands [margin, ‘families’ ] 
of Israel.’’ And once more in the famous Messianic 
prophecy of Micah §: 2, ‘* but thou, Bethehem Ephra- 
thah, which art little to be among the thousands [margin, 
‘families’] of Judah,"" Here are four clear. instances 
outside of the Hexateuch which point unmistakably 
to the twofold meaning of the word a/af as understood 


A learned jurist, a journalist world-traveler, and a 
group of attentive friends, were listening to Dr. 
Hoskins’ fascinating account of some of his Oriental 
studies, as he talked freely in an evening home 
gathering. ‘‘ But that study of the numbers of the 
children of Israel is a matter of great importance,”’ 
said the judge, much impressed by the conclusions. 
So others thought. So others will realize as they 
read this article, and turn to Dr. Hoskins’ very 
- notable book, ‘‘ From the Nile to Nebo’’ (The 
Sunday School Times Co., $3), for a fuller state- 
ment of the subject, with much else equally sug- 
gestive in the study of the route andconditions of 
the Exodus. 





and made use of by the writers of that day. These 
also point back to the undeniable fact that this two- 
fold meaning was in common use at the time these 
original manuscripts were written. 

A careful re-reading of the Hexateuch will make 
clear to any reasonable mind that tribes and families 
were the important units and not simply members, 
and the same is true until the present hour among 
the Arabs of the desert. The tribes are divided 
into many clans. In Arab warfare no great im- 
portance is attached to the loss of a single member 
from these various families or clans which make up 
the great tribe, but when, by any unusual occurrence, 
any one of these families or clans is wiped out it is 
reckoned a great calamity. Therefore the claim is 
now made with all confidence that the root of all these 
numerical difficulties in connection with the Exodus 
lies in the fact that compilers and redacteurs and 
translators have failed to note the original meaning of 
the word ‘‘adaf,"’ and by translating every instance 


“uniformly with the English word «‘thousands’’ have 


landed us in endless difficulties. 


The Census Lists of the Book of Numbers 

Turning to the Scriptures, we find that all Israel is 
everywhere reckoned as being made up of the twelve 
tribes. There is abundant evidence also that the 
tribes were divided into smaller subdivisions, which 
in many instances are spoken of as families. There 
is, however, an objection to our use of the word 
‘*family’’ in this discussion, unless we understand 
clearly that in the Scriptures the word ‘ family’’ is 
used for larger or smaller groups connected by blood 
and marriage, and not simply the family in its nar- 
rowest sense, that is, the father, mother and children 
of one household. I prefer to make use of the word 
‘‘clan’’ in translating the word thousand, and we 
have abundant authority for this particular use. For 
example, Numbers 3:17 mentions the three sons of 
Levi: Gershon, Kohath, and Merari. Gershon’s 
sons are then mentioned as LibniandShimei. Then, 
in verse 21, the family of the Libnites is spoken of, 
and the family of the Shimeites, and this is exactly 
the meaning of the word clan which I have preferred. 

The number of tribes was fixed at twelve, and re- 
mained there throughout their history. When 
Joseph’s two children, Ephraim and Manasseh, were 
recognized as separate tribes the number of twelve 
was again reached by omitting the tribe of Levi. The 
real crux of the problem of the numbers centers in 





From Dr, Hoskins’ book, “ From the Nile to Nebo ” 
Census 1. CENsus 2 

. Num- Per Num- Per 

Clans bers. clan. Clans bers. clan, 
Reuben... .. 46 500 9 43 730 17 
ee 59 300 5 22 200 9 
| PaaS 45 650 14 40 500 12 
a a oS 74 600 8 76 500 7 
ssachar ... . 54 400 7 64 300 5 
Zebulun. . . . .57 400 9 60 500 8 
Ephraim ... .40 500 12 32 500 16 
jamasseh., . . . 32 200 6 52 700 13 
Benjamin . . . .35 400 11 45 600 13 
ee ate & > % 62 7oo 11 64 400 6 
tees 41 500 12 53 400 8 
Naphtali . .. .53 400 8 45 400 9 

598 5550 9-3 596 573° 9-6 











the two census. lists which are found in the first and 

twenty-sixth chapters of the book of Numbers. 
When.the two lists are arranged side by side and 

studied carefully frem a mathematical peint of view 


some curious facts appear. There is not a single 
round thousand in either list, and not a sing/e hun- 
dred, or an eight hundred or a nine hundred. To 
minds trained in the more recondite use of figures 
there is in this arrangement irresistible evidence that 
the hundreds in these census lists have an origin en- 
tirely independent of the thousands. 

Proceeding therefore with our claim that the word 
alaf has two meanings, ‘‘thousand’’ and ‘‘clan'’ or 
family, the list might be read that Reuben was made 
up of forty-six clans containing five hundred able- 
bodied men, and so through the list. If the thou- 
sands have no connection with the hundreds other 
than the mere numerical connection, the supposition 
will be nullified by the absurd results reached in di- 
viding the number of able-bodied men by the number 
of clans, which, in turn, has a direct bearing upon 
the number of tents and the total number of people 
going out in the Exodus, 

In the table we have added thé ¢housands sepa- 
rately, and in the first census they are 598 and in the 
secon 596. The able-bodied men, then, adding the 
hundreds alone, according to the first census, are 
5550, and according to the second census 5730. It 
will be noticed also that in the column giving the 
average of able-bodied men in each section the 
smallest number is five and the greatest number is 
seventeen, and that the average in the first census is 
9 3-10, and the average in the second census is 9 6-10. 


What are the Reasonable Figures ? 

At least one modern writer has viewed these totals 
(5550 and 5730) as the probable numbers of the chil- 
dren of Israel at the beginning and end of the Exo- 
dus, but, as before referred to, he does not seem to 
have noted that these Bible figures are males over 
twenty years of age, the failure to do so preventing 
him from reconciling the census of the Levites as 
found in Numbers 3 and 4, whereas the numbers of 
the children of Israel must. have been more than ten 
times as many, as will appear from the following 
simple calculation : Taking the first census (Num. 1 ;: 
24) as 5500 men, ‘‘ from twenty years old and up- 
ward all that were ad/e to go forth to war,’’ we have 
several lines of argument possible. We must agree 
that there were at least an equal number of able- 
vodied women, making 11,100 persons. ‘Taking 
well-known European statistics, which could not pos- 
sibly be in advance of the well-known productiveness 
of the Hebrew households; we may easily claim 50, - 
ooo persons as a minimum estimate of the children of 
Israel exclusive of Levites, who were not included in 
this census. But even this figure (50,000) must be 
considerably enlarged for another reason. It is dis- 
tinctly stated in Numbers 1; 20 that the figures in- 
clude ‘‘every male from twenty years old and up- 
ward, all that were able to go forth to war,’’ and this 
specific limitation is reiterated in connection with 
every one of the twelve tribes numbered, and again 
with the totals in verse 45. The emphasis is laid 
upon those who were ‘‘ able to go forth to war."’ 

I have made a careful comparison of the relation of 
the proportion which exists between those available 
for military duty and the total population of seven of 
the modern European nations, These modern gov- 
ernments divide the able-bodied men into standing 
armies and reserves, which two divisions make up 
their total war strength. In addition to this they take 
careful note of all the men that remain who are avail- 
able for duty, although unorganized. This examina- 
tion reveals the fact that Austria claims one in every 
six of her total population as ‘‘able to go forth to 
war,’’ Germany one in ten, France one in twelve, 
Russia one in sixteen, Italy one in eighteen, and 
Great Britain, which relies more largely on her fleet, 
one in twenty-two. The average of these seven na- 
tions ‘‘ able to go forth to war’’ is one in every four- 
teen of the total population. Now I believe that 
human nature and social conditions did not vary 
much throughout the ages, and that it is a perfectly 
justifiable step to make use of this modern average in 
dealing with the Bible figures concerning the children 
of Israel; therefore, taking the 5,550 able-bodied 
men, which represents the sum of the hundreds in-the 
table; and multiplying these figures by fourteen; as 
obtained above, we get at once at least 77,700, which, 
increased by the Levites, gives us a total of almost 
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100,000 souls ; and this number I am convinced, 
from a large number of subsidiary lines of argument, 
will be found substantially correct. 

Commentators have found it impossible to harmon- 
ize the figures of the first-born in Israel with the mis- 
taken three million estimate for the total population. 
But a little thought will clearly show that they are in 
complete harmony with our revised estimate, which 
makes the number of the children of Israel somewhere 
near 100,000 souls. If we take our modern estimate 
of the average modern family as five, we instantly get 
at least 20,000 first-born. If it be objected that this 
caiculation leaves no place for childless families, or 
families in which there were no male children, I 
would answer by pointing out at least two other con- 
siderations which have not been noted in any of the 
discussions that I have ever read on this subject, and 
they are these : 

1. I believe that the figure five for the average 
Hebrew family would be too small, and if in objec- 
tion to this it was pointed out that the larger average 
would reduce the numbers of the first-born, I would 
point out that the Bible plainly declares in many in- 
stances the existence of more than one wife and 
mother in the household, and that the law of the 
first-born would apply to every mother who bore a 
child, this fact making plainly for the possible accu- 
racy of the figures involved. 

2. But this census includes ‘‘all the first-born 
males from the children of Israel from a month old 
and upward"’ ; therefore, in every family where there 
are male children there was one first-born, but in 
many instances there must have been two first-born, 
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and possibly three, because there was not only the 
first-born child, but the father and grandfather each 
may have been the first-born in his own father's 


household, and the census plainly includes a// the, 
first-born, Mathematically, taking the average fam- 


ily at five (which means father, mother, and three 
children), we are perfectly justified in saying that at 
least one out of every five families contained two first- 
born ; that is, the father and the son, and this gives 
every needed possibility for harmonizing 22, 273 first- 
born with the corrected estimate of 100,000 as the 
number of the children of Israel who came out of 
Egypt. 

Summing up, then, (1) linguistically there can be 
no escape from the twofold meaning which the word 
‘‘elf’’ or *alaf’’ bears in the Hebrew and cognate 
Semitic languages ; (2) the Bible itself confirms and 
makes use of both these meanings, and all existing 
manuscripts and modern versions make no use of 
either figures or numerical letters in the transmission 
of these numbers ; (3) the numbers ofthe children of 
Israel were somewhere about 100,000 souls, and these 
figures will be found to fit in satisfactorily with the 
conditions in Egypt before the Exodus, with the con- 
ditions and possibilities through the Exodus itself, 
and supply all the requirements for the growth and 
extension of the kingdom after the Exodus ; (4) the 
greatest biblical difficulty concerning the number of 
the Levites and the first-born of Israel receives a sat- 
isfactory solution, and finally the door is opened and 
the clue is given for dealing with a series of difficul- 
ties invoived with the improbable numbers in the book 
of Judges and the historical books of the monarchy. 





How Hank and his wife came to be there 








The Prayer-Meeting Under the Apple-Tree 


By the Rev. Walter M. James 








R. MERTON, will you come to our home for 
a night this week? I am Hank French, 
and I want to talk with, you.’’ 

I just looked amazed,... Hank French, the tough of 
the town, with a wife tougher still, if. possible, wants 
to have me, a Methodist ‘preacher, come.to his home! 

I had wondered who the man was, for as I had 
preached he had seemed deeply interested. When I 
had said that no man was so far gone but that, if he 
would turn to Christ, He could and would save him, 
the man had almost risen from his seat. 

‘« Yes, I will be with you Thursday evening,’’ I 
said to him. 

As I drove eight miles home through mud up to 
the horse’s knees, I had time for meditation. 

French was a mill worker, a large man of about 
thirty years of age, but he was a drunkard. Most 
any evening about ten or eleven he could be seen 
staggering out the main street of the village to a tum- 
ble-down home on the edge of the town. He was 
generally dirty and always ugly, a mean customer for 
any one to attempt to do business with. His fists 
were always ready for action even when his body was 
reeling on account of the liquor he had consumed. 


S MY horse slowly worked his way through the 
deep ooze, we passed the house where I had often 
seen a child playing or tending the cows along 

the highway. I had heard that it was French's child, 
taken from him by the law because the boy was left 
out so much at nights as his parents went their sepa- 
rate pathways in sin. I thought of the other boy, 
a little older, who was compelled to spend night 
after night at the neighbors, or else alone, ‘* because 
papa was drunk and mama has gone off to a dance.’’ 
The week before that child had been buried in the 
potter's field. 

As I drove through the town Thursday I heard about 
the death of the little fellow. He had taken cold and 
coughed for days, but no one cared for him. At last 
a slow fever set in, and started to burn the life out of 
him. Still he was left alone. Some one finally told 
the authorities, but it was too late. 

«« Hank, your boy is dying,’’ the doctor announced 
one day. 

‘«No, he is tough ; in a few days he will be well.’’ 

‘« Hank, as truly as I am the doctor, I tell you this 
child will be dead by night.”’ 

He left some medicine, and drove on to see other 
patients. 

A neighbor came in and did all that could be done, 
but as the sun sank the child neared the crossing. 


The doctor, a big gruff man, came again. He looked 
at the child, then around the room, then at the man 
and his wife. The little child gave a gasp and was 
gone. The doctor arose, his giant form'even towering 
above Hank, and said : 

‘«Hank, if there is a hell, you will go there for mur- 
dering this child. Even the Lord cannot have mercy 
on you.”’ 

On Thursday I drove into Hank's yard, but stopped 
and backed out ; the drive was filled with broken beer 
bottles, French came out to meet me, and we left 
the buggy out front and led the horse up the walk 
and across the lawn to the barn. We talked a few 
minutes, when we were called to supper. 


HE furniture told of poverty and neglect. The 
kitchen was so disorderly that, even with the years 
of experience in the homes of poverty and sloven- 

liness, my stomach rebelled. The supper was on a ta- 
ble that was placed against the wall for support. The 
dishes were nicked and broken. We had one cup, 
one tumbler, and the dipper to drink from. 

It was a silent meal, for our thoughts were too busy 


for words, Here was a man in sin, and his wife even 
worse. They had both been brought up in good 
homes. The husband's father, now in the South, 


had been a great Sunday-school man; the wife's 
parents had been converted late in life, and were liv- 
ing honest, sincere lives. 

After supper French and I went out under the apple- 
tree. We sat down and watched the sun as it grad- 
ually sank. 

‘Hank, can’t you see God in the majesty of na- 
ture ?’’ 

He sat silent, but deep in thought, till suddenly he 
blurted out : ‘* Does God damn babies ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ I answered, ‘‘ but why do you ask?’ 

‘The doctor, a week ago last Monday, laid the 
body of my child in my arms, and said, ‘Hank, as 
true as there is a hell, you will go there for murdering 
this child; and if you meet your boy there blame 
no one else, for you murdered it by your neglect.’ 
Yes, Mr. Merton, I murdered my baby by neglect.’’ 

I did not know what to say, and unconsciously I 
wrote upon the ground with the stick I had in my 
hand the words, ‘‘ God is love."’ : 

‘*Hank,’’ I said, ‘‘if you went to your father this 
afternoon and told him of your sorrow for the wrong 
that you have done, told him you could never repay 
him for the neglect, butif he would forgive you and trust 
you, that you would live so pure a life as never to cause 
him any more worry, would he forgive you?’’ 


* 


‘He fell on his face. 
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‘*Mr. Merton, I know he would.”’ 

‘*Is your father more merciful than the heavenly 
Father? God is calling, ‘Hank, come to me for 
comfort.’ ’’ 

Tears began to roll down his face, his body shook 
with the emotion that filled him. 

*« Hank, as. you hunger for your boy, God hungers 
for you. He stands with outstretched hands and 
longs for his- boy to come to him for rest and peace. 
Can't you understand a father’s love? That's the 
way God loves.”’ 

‘«What, oh, what must I do to be forgiven ?’’ 

‘«¢ Just ask God in Jesus’ name to forgive you, and 
then make right as much as possible the wrong that 
you have done.”’ 

** What shall I do now?”’ 

‘* Kneel here, right now, and pray.”’ 

«*«God, God, I have sinned ; God, I have killed ; 
God, I have wasted my life. O God, thou ‘only 
knowest how I have smned! God Almighty, have 
mercy on my soul, forgive my past, and forgive my 
wife,’’ 

His voice failed. : Terrible agony shook his body. 
He rolied in his agony on the 
ground, Again and again he cried the same prayer, 
‘*God, forgive and have mercy on me and my wife.”’ 
It was a soul agonizing with God. The angels must 
have wept with me to see the terrible struggle Hank 
was going through. The sweat poured down his face, 
as now he kneeled, now he paced the ground, now he 
lay prostrate'on the ground, and it seemed as if the 
veins of the face swelled so that the blood would burst 
them. There seemed norelief, and I knew that the man 
must fight it out alone with God. My heart ached. 

Suddenly he arose and very slowly raised his hands 
till they were stretched up as far as they could be; 
then a great change came over his face; the agony 
gradually left and a great peace came. 

‘«T can meet my boy in heaven.’ 

It seemed as if ten years had rolled from him, so 
great was the change in his face. 

Again he fell to his knees and stormed the portals 
of heaven for his wife. The agony seemed even 
greater than before. -We had not seen her, but as 
her husband pleaded for her she came and kneeled by 
his side and joined in with him. 

Gradually the peace came to the wife's face, and 


she prayed.in thankfulness for the assurance of Christ's 


forgiveness. 


HERE under the apple-tree we held our first prayer- 

meeting, and the Lord spoke peace and rest to us, 

It was a scene that I shall never forget, and I hope 
some day to see the record telling of that struggle. 

As we arose Hank said, ‘‘ Let’s go and see Mary.’’ 

We walked across the fields to his sister's home. 

‘* Mary, God has called us, and we heard the call 
and have come to ask you to join us in worshiping 
him. Mary, will you join us in accepting Christ ?’’ 

A curse was the answer, and she slammed the door 
in our faces. 

We retraced our steps. I cannot tell you how the 
next morning Hank went to the mill and told the men 
about his God and the great victory. On the Sabbath 
he arose at the close of the service and made his con- 
fession of the Saviour before men. Three months 
later he was superintendent of the Sunday-school. 

One Wednesday evening at prayer-meeting Hank's 
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sister Mary quietly slipped in as we kneeled in prayer. | 
Soon we heard her voice as she cried, ‘* Lord, forgive | 


me !’’ 

When we arose, she told of the struggle she had 
had and of her final surrender. She had been watch- 
ing the home of her brother, and his talks with her 
had awakened in her a desire for a better life. 

I might go on and tell how Hank won the mill men 
one by one and of his developing into a mighty per- 
sonal worker, 

‘Two years had gone by, when one day I stopped in 
amazement before a house where I saw a familiar 
figure. Can this be Hank’s home? A boy and a 
baby are playing on the lawn. Beautiful flowers are 
all around. I hear a voice singing the glory song. 
A voice from the house takes it up. A voice coming 
up the path joins in, Yes, it is Hank in the garden, 
his wife in the house, and his sister coming up the 
path, 

That evening Hank showed me a letter from his 
father, which said ; 

‘*« Hank, God answers prayer in strange ways. © Since 
you were a boy I have prayed for you, but just before 
your conversion I prayed as never before for God to 
touch your heart. I did not think my grandchild 
would have to give his life ; but, Hank, the lad awaits 
our coming to glory. Yes, God atiswers prayer. 
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held in Zurich, Switzerland, July 815 


Further glimpses of the World’s Sunday School Convention 


Taking Christ to the Children of the World | 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





N ENTERING the Tonhalle at Zurich the third 
evening of the World’s Sunday-School Con- 
vention one found the great platform backed 

by a mammoth map showing Japan, Korea, and the 
eastern coast of China, while the words ‘‘ World's 
Sunday-School Commission Tour to the Orient’’ 
stretched across the top of the map, and the tour route 
through the different countries was outlined in a path- 
way of red. Shall we not pray that it may yet prove 
to be a pathway of cleansing by the blood of the 
cross ? 

The front of the platform was draped with an array 
of strange-looking little flags and pennants, the latter 
being spattered with Oriental characters surmounted 
by a red star. On the gallery sides were still more 
flags in a riot of color and unusual design. They had 
been presented to or gathered by the Oriental Tour 
Party. A Foochow Sunday School Union flag of dark 
blue ground contained a red cross in one corner ona 
white ground, and alongside, seven Chinese characters. 
In the center of the front of the platform, between the 
flags of Japan and the United States, was a particu- 
larly beautiful Chinese ‘‘ Christian Conquest’’ flag. 


- A World-Wide Study of Conditions 


It all gives one a hint of the possible meaning of 
the Oriental Commission of the World’s Sunday 
School Association,—and not of that Commission 
only, but of the six Commissions that had been ap- 
pointed many months before to report their findings 
at Zurich. These Commissions represent the most 
thorough-going piece of work ever undertaken by the 
World's Sunday School Association. They were com- 
posed of missionary and other experts, and they in- 
vestigated the conditions and needs, with special ref- 
erence to childhood and the Sunday-school, of Con- 
tinental Europe, South Africa, India, the Orient, 
Mohammedan Lands, and Latin America.’ Such a 
statement as the following, by the Commission on 
Mohammedan Lands, shows the character of these 
investigations ; 


The Chairman of the Commission addressed five hundred 
letters to missionary boards having representatives in lands 
more or less Mohammedan, and to missionaries working in 
those lands. This letter contained a questionnaire, asking 
for information as to the condition of Moslem childhood, 
and its relation to missionary work, including the organized 
Sunday-school and kindred methods of Christian teaching. 
Suggestions were asked as to how the World’s Sunday 
School Association could aid in promoting Sunday-school 
ideas, organization, and efficiency, 


In Korea, reported Mr. Frank L. Brown for the 
Oriental Commission, the adults do not know any 
better than to go to Sunday-school! The idea has 
somehow taken root there that the Sunday-school is 
the Bible-teaching service of the entire church. The 
problem is to get the Korean grown-ups to make room 
in the Sunday-school for the little children. 

Following Mr. Brown’s Oriental Commission Re- 
port, Mr. H. J. Heinz told of the remarkable Oriental 
Tour Party's visitation, and this was followed by a 


There were 2,664 registered delegates in attend- 
ance at Zurich, representing some 60 different 
countries. For the work of the coming three years 
$126,000 was pledged. Among the new officers are 
the following : 

President : Sir Robert Laidlaw, London. 

Chairman Executive Committee: H. J. Heinz, 
Pittsburgh. 

Joint Secretaries: Carey Bonner, London, and 
Marion Lawrance, Chicago. 








At the close of this Oriental Commission's evening 
at Zurich occurred an action of the convention that 
may be more far-reaching in its effect on the Orient 
than anything the World's Association has yet done. 
The Rev. Kajinosuke Ibuka, D. D., of Japan, who is 
President both of the Meiji Gakuin and of the Feder- 
ation of Japanese Churches, presented a message 
which he and the Rev. Hiromichi Kosaki, President 
of the National Sunday-school Association of Japan, 
had come in person from Japan to lay before the 
convention. The message read in part as follows : 


Tokyo, May 3, 1913. 
. «+ The National Sunday School Association of 
Japan desires to extend a most cordial and hearty invita- 
tion to the World’s Sunday School Association to hold the 
next ‘l'riennial World’s Convention of 1916 in the city of 
Tokyo. 

We are authorized to say that this invitation is endorsed 
by Count Shigenobu Okuma, Baron Eiichi Shibusawa, 
Baron Yoshiro Sakatani, Mayor of Tokyo; and Mr. Buei 
Nakano, President of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce ; 
and other leading business men and prominent Japanese 
citizens. It is also heartily concurred in by the Executive 
of the Federation of Japanese Churches, and the Executive 
of the Conference of Federated Missions, 

Yours for the Kingdom of God in the world, 

D. UKAI, 
Chairman of Board of Directors. 
Y. KuMANo, 
Member of Board of Directors, 


Tokyo’s Invitation Accepted for 1916 

Mr. Bonner announced that this and an invitation 
to hold the next convention in Belfast, Ireland, hav- 
ing come before the Executive Committee, a resolu- 
tion had been passed by that committee that the con- 
vention be held in Tokyo. Mr. Heinz moved that 
the invitation extended by these special ambassadors 
from Japan be accepted, and Sir Francis Belsey ex- 
pressed his great pleasure in seconding the motion. 
When Dr. Bailey put the question to the convention, a 
rising vote adopted it unanimously. And the even- 
ing session of far outlook and promise was closed by 
the benediction, offered in Japanese, by Mr. Kosaki. 

When, later on, both the delegates from Japan gave 
their reasons for desiring the coming of the convention 
to their shores, this phrase of Mr. Ibuka’s rang out 


were brought before the convention by the Commis- 
sion on Mohammedan Lands. Its chairman, Bishop 
J. C. Hartzell, in presenting the report, quoted this 
statement: ‘‘ Islam is the only one of the great religions 
to come after Christianity ; the only one that defi- 
nitely claims to correct, complete, and supersede 
Christianity ; the only one that categorically denies 
Christianity ; the only one that seriously disputes the 
world with Christianity, and the only one that has in 
the past signally defeated Christianity ; and the only 
one which in several parts of the world is to-day fore- 
stalling and gaining on Christianity.’’ 

‘« Mohammedanism, ofall non-Christian religions,'’ 
said Dr. S. M. Zwemer to the convention, ‘‘is*the 
worst, because like Judas Iscariot it betrays our Lord 
with a kiss.”’ 

And the ‘Moslem problem '’ was bluntly stated 
by the Rev. J. P. McNaughton of Turkey in Asia’to 
be this: ‘' Zo get the proudest man in the world to 
accept that which he abhors from the man whom he 
despises.’" 


Lights and Shadows of the Moslem Problem 

More than one-eighth of the world’s population is 
Moslem. ‘The fields unoccupied to-day by Christian 
missions are largely Mohammedan. ‘‘I shall gather 
information,’’ wrote one of the Commission's corre- 
spondents, from Samarkand, ‘‘ as to numbers, educa- 
tion, and mortality of children here, but I cannot 
contribute to the conference anything as to the re- 
ligiouis work done, for not a single one of the one and 
a half million Moslem children in this field, at any 
time or anywhere, comes into contact with Chris- 
tianity.’’ Forty million children are utterly neglected 
by the Christian church. Zhe problem of Moslem 
childhood has never been seriously attacked. While 
Moslem children are accessible for ordinary inter- 
course, whenever one begins to teach.them Christian- 
ity or the Bible, barriers are raised by their parents 
or guardians, or the children are removed. 

‘¢ This is a great convention,’’ said Dr. Zwemer, as 
he faced the perhaps 2000 listeners within reach of 
his voice. ‘‘ But at Mecca every year 200,000 pil- 
grims come for the deepening of the spiritual life ; 
and they have done so for the last thirteen hundred 
years.”’ 

But there is a bright and hopeful side to the vast 
and humanly impossible Moslem problem, as more 
than one speaker showed. Dr. Zwemer's topic as 
given on the program was, ‘‘The Moslem World— 
Ripe unto the Harvest.’’ Of it he said: ‘Fifteen 
years ago to have announced this subject would have 
been folly. Five years ago it would have been rash. 
To-day it simply enunciates a FACT. The problem 
so challengingly stated by Mr. McNaughton is being 
solved. For one hundred years Moslem soil has been 
plowed up. It has been sown abundantly. It is a 
day of reaping. A German scholar said at Cairo, 
‘We say the Moslem world cannot be converted 
because we are not converted.’’’ And the speaker 
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The Medical Wedge in Moslem Missions 


¢ It is a wedge of noble lives, gladly broken and spent in the using, of which Professor Harlan P. 
Beach tells as he looks out over the field from the ‘“‘ Missionary Watch Tower ” 





NLY a few minutes’ walk from where Jesus 
talked with the woman of Samaria by the well- 
side is a missionary hospital, Its physician 

tells you ofsome of his patients. Here is a Bedouin, 
whose long bushy hair, as black as coal, hangs down 
his back, He looked wild enough when he came to 
be treated, but he has become gentle during his stay 
there; for the doctor, known in Moslem lands as 
hakim, has removed from his back an enormous 
tumor weighing eighteen pounds, reminding one of 
the burden borne by Bunyan’s Christian. Best of all, 
he has learned that he can get rid also of the b:rden 
of his sins. 

On another bed is an orphan, Mahmoud, whose 
relatives have turned him out on the streets, and from 
ill-treatment his foot has become gangrenqus. He 
takes refuge in the mosk, but is driven thence because 
of the offensive odor coming from the foot, which is 
alive with maggots, and hangs only by the sinews. A 
dangerous amputation and a secondary hemorrhage 
threatened his life, but after some weeks of loving 
care, he hobbles merzily away upon a wooden leg 
made for him by the local carpenter. 

St. Augustine’s bed is occupied by a poor woman, 
whose brute of a husband beat her so cruelly that large 
abscesses formed, and the doctor had to remove sev- 
eral of her ribs as dead bone. When she entered 
the hospital she was sad and ill; but after her stay 
was over, she became much brighter, due partly to 
renewed health, but also to the work of Christ in her 
heart. 

What happened in Nablus, the Shechem of Bible 
times, is happening all over the Moslem world. Mo- 
hammedans hate Christians, and oppose them in 
many ways, but they cannot resist their Christlike 
work of healing. 

‘« But,’’ you say, ‘‘did we not get. much of our 
medicine from Moslems during the dominance of the 
Arabian school from the eleventh century until the 
revival of learning?’’ That may be, but we should 
not care to submit to its treatment to-day ; least of all 
would we callin the average Aakim of the modern 
Moslem world. Medical missions are sorely needed 
there, from the professional as well as the Christian 
point of view. 


N Arabia itself an expedient for relieving a patient is 
‘* burning holes in the body to let the disease out, 
branding sick children with red-hot bars, chopping 
off wounded limbs and sealing them‘with boiling tar."’ 
In Persia a mudlah will write out prayers and give 
them to sick people, with the injunction to let the ink 
disappear in the water which, when drunk, wi!l heal 
the disease. The two stock lines of treatn.ent in 
fanatically Moslem Afghanistan are known as dzan 
and dam, The former consists. in stripping the pa- 
tient, wrapping him up in the skin of an animal while 
it is still warm, and covering him with quilts. For 
two days in summer and three in winter he is thus 
made to unceasingly perspire. If not successful, it is 
repeated several times. The dam treatmentis simply 
what is known to Western surgeons as moxa. A cloth 
pledget as large as a quarter is steeped in oil, placed 
on the part selected by the Aakim, and lighted. It 
burns into the flesh, and in the end leaves an ulcer. 
The dentist of Afghanistan is the village blacksmith, 
who has a ponderous pair of forceps a foot or two 
long hung up in his shop ready for his patients. 
The struggle is usually short, if at all successful ; 
but too often, when ,the village smithy cannot get a 
good grip, a fractured jaw is the result. 

That medical work supplies one of the best .ap- 
proaches to the Moslem heart Dr. Zwemer, the apostle 
of Moslem. missions, thus asserts : ‘‘ These missions 
break up the fallow ground of prejudice and fanati- 
cism, are possible nearly everywhere, and when con- 
ducted with evangelistic zeal, they have proved fruitfu, 
in results as has no other agency. The Punjab, 
Persia, and Egypt are examples. Hospitals and dis- 
pensary clinics reach the crowded centers, but medi- 
cal missionary touring is essential in sparsely-settled 
countries like Arabia, Persia, and Morocco."’ 

A better witness to their efficacy is found in the 
saintly, devoted lives of physicians who have given 
their lives to Moslems. ‘Two brief references must 
suggest many other undying names. ‘The first is Dr. 


Joseph P. Cochran, an American Presbyterian, who 
gave his life to Persia, where he was born. Speaking 
three of their languages as well as they themselves, 
loving all races and creeds of his adopted country, a 








On the Missionary Firing Line 
With British Degrees.—The 1913 list of medical mis- 
sionaries holding British degrees shows a total of 428 
workers in the employ of 41 missionary societies. 


India’s Women Physicians.—Women medical mis- 
sionaries are in the majority in India, Of 346 in the list 
at the beginning of this year, 213 of them were women ; in 
the statistics of 1912, out of 335 medical missionaries, 217 
were women, 


The Hospital’s Aim.—The Severance Hospital at 
Seoul, Korea, aims ‘to do all the work so as to exemplify 
the mind of Christ, produce Christians out of patients and 
Christian workers*out of graduates,’ an objective which is 
quite general in medical missionary work, 


At the Cost of Life.—Dr. E. M, Pain of Cairo, who 
died last February from meningitis, contracted it from a 
patient who coughed in his face. Drs. Pennell and Barnett, 
of Bannu, about a year earlier gave their lives for their 
patients, from whom they contracted blood-poisoning. 


German Medical Missionaries.—The last report of 
the Medical Missionary Institute at Tiibingen, Germany, 
states that of fifty-two medieals who have come into train- 
ing, twelve are already in service and five more have passed 
the examinations. Forty-five Sisters have also been in train- 
ing and nineteen are waiting to go to the field. 


Where the Government Helps.—The Dutch Govern- 
ment in Java so highly values the work of medical missions 
that it supplies medicines for the mission hospitals, and in 
most instances contributes toward the salaries of mission 
doctors and nurses whether foreign or native. It does so 


. gn. the ground of their helpfulness to their subjects. 


Following Up the Patients.—In some mission hos- 
pitals discharged patients are followed up. Dr. Main of 
Hangchow, China, sends a letter of introduction with in- 
quiring patients to the nearest pastor, so that he may look 
them up. Tracts and striking passages of Scripture are 
also, effectively used, and catechists are sent to visit former 
patients. 


President Yuan and Publié Health.—President Yuan 
of China said to the Medical Missionary Conference at Pek- 
ing last January : ‘* For a country to be strong and prosper- 
ous, it is essential that its citizens be healthy. Sanitation is 
therefore of the highest importance, | It is due to you who 
have directed them to study those principles, that sanitary 
knowledge and methods are now being widely spread.”’ 


How Many Medical Missionaries.—Dr. Louis Meyer’s 
missionary statistics for 1912 gives as the total of medical 
missionaries sent out by the Protestant churches, 799, of 
whom 236 were women. He apparently does not include 
any who are natives of mission lands ‘but who are fully 
qualified, as is done in the case of Indian medical statistics. 
Dr. Meyer states that there are 675 hospitals and 963 free 
dispensaries on the various mission fields. 


For Peking Orphans.—A Chinese colonel, now one of 
six who control the republic’s military affairs, went to a 
Peking missionary hospital, where his leg was amputated. 
While there he read the Bible and learned some English. 
He and his sister became Christians, and the latter, having 
heard the story%of William Quarrier of the Orphan Homes 
in Scotland, was led to establish a similar institution for 
Peking orphans, where over thirty boys and girls are now 
being cared for. 


A Little Human Wreck.—Dr, Cochran’s widow re- 
ports this case in his old hospital : ‘‘ One of our patients is 
a little boy of ten or so, a little human wreck, who came 
to us after having spent the winter in a fireless ruin of a 
house, a destitute, friendless, nearly naked orphan. Little 
children had brought him straw to lie upon for a bed and 
covering, and he had obtained food from some source to 
keep him from starvation, From cold and cruelty he has 
contracted a disease well-nigh incurable.”’ 


Does this Hospital Hold the Record ?—For a single 
center of medical missionary effort, perhaps the Kashmir hos- 
pital of the Church Missionary Society holds the record. In 
its 1912 report it had 22,613 new out-patients ; total attend- 
ances, 55,702; in-patients, 2,189; surgical operations, 
6,056. ‘Three British doctors and two nursing superintend- 
ents arein charge. Inthe Neyoor work of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, at the southern extremity of India, their 
hospital and branches reported in that year 3,566 in*patients, 
113,203 out-patients, 172,725 as the total number of out- 
patient visits, and three medical missionaries, 


practitioner of rare experience and abilities, a Chris- 
tian of such uprightness of character and lovely, un- 
selfish life that people seeing him came to know what 
Jesus was like, this missionary became the most in- 
fluential man in Western Persia. Dr. Speer has 
rightly said of him : ‘It is doubtful if any other mis- 
sionary of modern times, outside of Africa or the 
South Seas, with théir primitive tribes, has won a 
more interesting position in the political life of the 
people than came unsought to Dr. Cochran. . . . His 
work lay primarily among the Christian people, but 
it reached out to the Persian on the one side and the 
Kurd on the other, at whose hands the Christian was 
ever subject to oppression and outrage.’’ 

When his days of self-denying service were nearing 
an end, and some days after his final sickness be- 
gan he had gone to minister to a Moslem ecclesiastic, 
in whose yard he at last fell-in a faint, every one, 
from the governor, who sent thrice daily to inquire, 
down to the poorest Moslem, who brought a basket 
of his first ripe grapes or peaches, came to show sym- 
pathy or love. And after the passing there was re- 
peated on a colossal, international scale, lan Mac- 
laren’s ‘*mourning of the glen’’ for Drumtochty's 
good doctor. Russian churchmen in their dark robes, 
Chaldeans in white or in cerise-bordered robe and 
broad purple girdle, members of his own and the 
English mission, rugged country Christians, Moslems, 
mountaineers for whem he had risked his life, Kurds, 
the Russian consul and Persian noblemen, came to 
do him reverence and to shed the irrestrainable tears 
which flowed for their common friend, their ‘‘ father, 
Hakim Sahib."’ 


ND Dr. T. L. Pennell of the Afghan frontier, but 
lately fallen asleep, was a British medical man 
under the Church Missionary Society of no less 

eminencé and Christlikeness. Laboring for twenty 
years without any expense to the society, he brought to 
Northwestern India a brilliant medical record as a 
scholar, which he added to as a practitioner and a lover 
of men. Going to the dangerous Afghan borderland, 
by his bravery, Christian self-abnegation, and medical 
skill, his Moslem foes were transformed into loyal 
friends. His frontier hospital at Bannu had in 1910 
the record of 1,309 in-patients and 67,294 visits of 
out-patients. His tours to dangerous and fanatical 
villages always elated him, for here he could conquer 
by friendship where the British government could not 
accomplish as much by arms. A military man of 
high position said of the doctor that he was worth a 
couple of regiments to the British-on that frontier. 
He was also a keen educationist, who believed in 
athletics as a developer of Afghans, and so took 
the school football team on ‘an Indian tour of con- 
quest. 

That he might win Moslem ascetics, he was for a 
time a Christian mendicant. On returning to England 
after sixteen years without a home furlough, his Bannu 
fellow-citizens,s Mohammedans and Hindus, presented 
him an address which might have been his epitaph. 
‘‘As a medical man we cannot too highly praise 
you,’ they said. ‘‘Inorder to be able to mix with 
us freely, you have ever since your coming adopted 
the costume of an Afghan. You have been joining 
our social gatherings, you have been moving amidsi 
us as if you were one of ourownkith andkin. Wecan- 
not sufficiently praise the manifold qualities of your 
head and heart, but suffice it to say that your purity 
of character, nobleness of mind, and broadness of 
sympathies have made a home for you in the heart of 
every Hindu and Mohammedan, rich or poor, young 
or old. To see you is to love you, and to know you 
is a pleasure.”’ 

And when on March 23, 1912, the wonder-working 
doctor gave his life in ministering to a colleague in 
the hospital, all Bannu joined in lamentations, and 
‘«long processions of mourning tribesmen came to the 
funeral of the one whom they had proved to be their 
friend.’’ If you would know why, read his thrilling 
volume of Christian adventure and service, ‘‘ Among 
the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier.’’ This book, 
and Robert E. Speers ‘‘The Hakim Sahib,’’ telling 
the story of Dr. Cochran, will make your summer's 
reading delightful and perhaps epoch-making, 
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LESSON 8 AUGUST 24. THE BREAD FROM HEAVEN 


Exodus 15 : 27 to 16: 36. Commit verses 4, 5 


Golden Text: Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life.—John 6 : 35 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in Class 
AVE you ever om or hunted in the big 
hed up north in Canada ?- It you have, you 
know how important it is to make careful pro- 
vision for your food. Not only is it important that 
you oul have enough to eat, but it is just as im- 
portant that you should have things that are appe- 
tizing. When you cannot get much of a variety in 
in your diet, it becomes a serious question what you 
can endure to eat day after day for weeks at a time. 
You will be surprised to find out how many ‘ deli- 
cious” things are unendurable. The made-giinel 
brook trout sells at fancy prices in the metropolitan 
restaurants, and offers you the keenest sport in catch- 
ing him. But when you have to eat brook trout three 
times a day, a surprisingly few days will end your 
appetite for them altogether. But it is always a red- 
letter day in the north woods when you can have a 
dinner on partridge. Whatdo you suppose that men 
in the. woods hunger for most of ail? Sweets, to be 
sure. A jarof preserves or a glass of jelly is the 
one thing that will make every man’s eyes shine. 
And it is a fair ger ge «se that such an appetite 
‘indicates the need of the body. In view of these 
well-known facts about wilderness diet, it is inter- 
esting to note that God provides quails for meat and 
the manna for bread, and that the mannetastes like 
wafers made with honey. 


The Teacher’s Survey 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the Times.] 
Imagination is always a useful factor in presenting 
a Scripture lesson. Indeed, it is a question if a 
teacher can get at the best there is in a lesson like 
this if he cannot visualize the historical scene that 
he is describing. Remember that these experiences 
were physical, and that the moral meaning of them 
came afterward. The life that your boys and girls are 
‘ leading is physical, and they must be taught that the 
physical life of finding a place in the world has its 
moral meaning just as much and in precisely the 
same way as with these Hebrews. There is always 
a tendency to make these Scripture narratives un- 
real. They are both real and natural. Moses and 
Aaron were real men, and washed their faces and 


combed their hair and wore out their shoes justaswe - 


do. The Hebrews growled and complained over their 
discomforts just as we “kick” about our lot in life 
and our work and all that is not just to our taste. 
But God is back of it all, and will bring things around 
all right if we will be content to follow him. We need 
to learn that as much asthe Hebrews. Most boys 
will be interested, and girls too, for that matter,’when 
the position of the Hebrews under Moses is treated 
as ‘‘camping,” for really that is just what it was. 
Study carefully, therefore, all the physical details of 
the lesson as given by Dr. Thomas and Dr. Mackie, 
and a Bible dictionary will be of great use. The ap- 
plications of the lesson, like those of Professor Clow 
and Mr. Ridgway, may well be clear-cut and brief. 


The Class in Session 


When Israel was safe from any further Egyptian 
interference, and the thrill of triumph at deliverance 
had somewhat diminished, the question was,— What 
next? If you will take a look at the map, and gain 
from it a notion of the country of that little Sinaitic 
peninsula on which they were, you will see the ap- 
parent mystery of the next move that the pillar of 
cloud and fire led them to make. To the north of 
them lay the ways of the plain and abundant food 
supply. ‘To the south were deserts and rocks, can- 
yons and towering cliffs,—a country like that of our 
own dry western mountain regions. Straight into 
this desert region did Moses lead them. Professor 
Clow (paragraph 1) indicates what the terror of that 
journey must have been tothem. At Elim they got 
sight of green country again, and drew a breath of 
relief; but the word is given to move on, and they 
leave the pleasant shades of Elim for the grim wil- 
derness once more. It was, as the Scripture very 
specifically says, the middle of the second month 
when they came to this desert of ‘‘Sin.” Complaints 
now swelled to a murmur and almost toa mutiny. 
Professor Clow reminds us (paragraph 2) of how often 
we complain when a little pinch comes. Cowardly 
as all such murmuring is, see how they turned to 
their wretched life of slavery, and called to mind its 
one or two redeeming features (Dr. Thomas onv. 3). 
But this very critical situation was part of gg 
plan and that he might prove the people. Mr. Ridg- 
way suggests (paragraph 1) that it is a good thing 
to be worth proving sometimes. So God told Moses 


Read Exodus 15-17 


2 And the whole congregation of the children of Israel mur- 
mured against Moses and against Aaron in the wilderness: 3 
and the children of Israel said unto them, Would that we had 
died by the hand of Jehovah in the land of Egypt, when we 
sat by the flesh-pots, when we did eat bread to the full ; for ye 
have brouglit us forth into this wilderness, to kill this whole 
assembly with hunger. 

4 Then said Jehovah unto Moses, Behold, I will rain bread 
from heaven for you ; and the people shall go out and gather 
a day's portion every day, that I may prove them, whether 
they will walk in my law, or not. 5 And it shall come to pass 
on the sixth day, that they shall prepare that which they bring 
in, and it shall be twice as much as they gather daily. 6 And 
Moses and Aaron said unto all the children of Israel, At even, 
then ye shall know that Jehovah hath brought you out from 
the land of Egypt ; 7 and in the morning, then ye shall see the 
glory of ‘Soha ; for that he heareth your murmurings against 
Jehovah: and what are we, that ye murmur against us? 8 
And Moses said, 7his shal/ de, when Jehovah shall give you 
in the evening flesh to eat, and in the morning bread to the 
full ; for that Jehovah heareth your murmurings which ye mur- 
mur against him : and what are we? your murmurings are not 
against us, but against Jehovah. g And Moses said unto 
Aaron, Say unto all the congregation of the children of Israel, 
Come near before Jehovah ; for he hath heard your murmur- 
ings. 10 And it came to pass, as Aaron spake unto the whole 
congregation of the children of Israel, that they looked toward 
the wilderness, and, behold, the glory of Jehovah appeared in 
the cloud. 11 And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, 12 I 
have heard the murmurings of the children of Israel: speak 
unto them, saying, ! At even ye shall eat flesh, and in the morn- 
ing ye shall be filled with bread ; and ye shall know that I am 
Jehovah your God. 

13 And it came to pass at even, that ogee came up, and 
covered the camp: and in the morning the dew lay round 
about the camp. 14 And when the dew that lay was gone up, 
behold, upon the face of the wilderness a small ? round thing, 
small as the hoar-frost on the ground. 15 And when the chil- 
dren of Israel saw it, they said one to another, § What is it? 
for they knew not what it was. And Moses said unto them, It 
is the bread which Jehovah hath given you to eat. 

1 Heb. Between the two evenings. * Or, flake * Or, ht is manna 
Heb, man hu 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, y Thomas Nelson and Sons 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the ‘l'imes.) 

16 : 1.—Where were Elim and Sinai and the wilderness 
of Sin? (Thomas; Visiting the Lesson Scenes.) 

Verse 10.—How did the glory of Jehovah appear in the 
cloud ? (Thomas.) 

Verse 13.—Did the quails come because God brought 
them? Thomas; Class in Session, 2; Mackie, 1.) 

Verse 16.—How much was anomer ? (Clow, 5; Thomas; 
Erdman. ) 

Verse 19.—Why did Moses command them not to leave 
any of the bread until the morning? (Clow, 5, 6; Erd- 
man, 12.) 

Verse 31.—-Why did they call the bread ‘* manna’’? 
What was coriander seed ? (Clow, 3,4; Thomas; Class in 
Session, 1; Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 35.—Does this imply that they had no other food 
except the manna during this period of forty years? 
(Thomas. ) 

Verses 36.—How much was an ephah? (Thomas; Erd- 
man, 3.) 








that he would feed the people with bread from heaven. 
Professor Clow (paragraph 3) refers to the vari- 
ous explanations about this manna being the aro- 
matic gum that is produced in that peninsula. In- 
asmuch as the greatest yearly crop of it was barely 
seven hundred pounds for the entire peninsula, we 
may dismiss it as he does, and simply take the facts 
as narrated. Itis interesting to observe that Jehovah 
backed up Moses as he promised (v. 7), and that when 
Moses spoke to the complaining and rebellious peo- 
ple, the glory of Jehovah appeared (v. 10) behind him 
as an authorizing of his words. Mr. Ridgway calls 
attention (paragraph 2) to the glories of Jehovah that 
all may see if they will. Just how the manna came 
and the quails we may know very little about beyond 
what the records tell. Dr. Mackie (paragraphs 1,2) tells 
us something, and Dr. Thomas on verses 13 and 14. 
Professor Clow reminds us (paragraph 4) that all our 
bread and meat is just as much a gift of God. Mr. 
Wells’ suggestion that we write down our thoughts 
about God’s daily support of us is most happy, and 
if all were to write such an essay once a week it 
would doubtless bring us to an understanding of what 
** give us this day our daily bread ” truly means. 
Even more important than the giving of the manna 
itself is the condition attached to its gathering and 
use. Greed of gain has no clearer condemnation 
than these directions given by God for the gathering 
of the manna. Professor Clow (paragraph 6) speaks 
of these provisions and their meaning. Mr. Ridgway 





takes the opportunity to commend to us a life in the 
country rather than in the city. ‘lhe directions in 
regard to gathering the manna give a first hint of 
the sacredness of the Sabbath day as a day of rest. 
Dr. Thomas, on verse 35, interprets for us the prob- 
able meaning of forty years’ supply of the manna. 
A Lesson Summary 

The figure of the pilgrim as the symbol of our 
human life is oft-repeated in the Scriptures. The 
essence of the pilgrim’s life is that he is always mov- 
ing on, and nothing in his life is permanent. It is a 
perfect picture of human life. Physically we are 
always changing. Our bodies change from the weak- 
ness of childhood to the supple strength of youth; 
the more rigid endurance of maturity to the stiffness 
and weakness of old age. We are but a bundle of 
wants. Childhood has its wants, youth its burning 

assions, and vigor its determined ambitions, ‘Trul 
it would be a curious God who would not take all 
these things into account. Professor Clow sums up 
the lesson as ‘‘ Bread for the Pilgrim Way,” and Dr. 
Erdman has selected almost the same title. It is a 
false sort of religious faith that does not take strict 
account of the needs of the body. The Bible nowhere 
ranks the body and its physical needs in the first 
place. But the Bible nowhere puts the body below 
second place. The spiritual comes first and the body 
second, Thus both are preserved. If the body is- 
put first, the spirit languishes. So thus early in the 
story of divine dealings with men is it clearly shown 
that ‘God will provide.” ‘Our daily bread” will 
be given to us that he may prove us whether we will 
walk in his law or not. he very essence of a true 
spiritual life is our trust in God about material things 
and our use of them. 


Questions for Class Use 


1. Can you trace the journey of the Hebrews on a map ? 

2. How long was this after the crossing of the sea ? 

3. Why did Jehovah lead the people down into the 
desert ? 

4. What indicates the low type of character of the He- 
brews at this time ? 

5. What does this lesson teach us about our conduct in 
time of need? 

6. What does it teach about the way God supplies 
needs ? 

7. What does it teach about greed ? 


Other Teaching Points 

Life is not all hard times. Part of the plan of it is that 
every now and then we come to an Elim where plenty and 
comfort abound, 

Two sharply contrasted ways of believing under difficulty 
are given, The people murmured, and Moses went 
straight to God about it. Jesus was often in sore straits, 
and he did as God’s child ought always to do about it. 

It is the tendency of ‘‘ kickers ”’ to be quite illogical and 
unreasonable. Observe how they quoted the good things 
they had to eat in Egypt, and failed to mention the bricks 
without straw, 

It is quite useless to endeavor to act contrary to the laws 
of God, which are the laws of nature. Surplus provisions 
are a danger and nota blessing. Observe the general effect 
of inherited wealth on character, Observe also the effect 
of greed upon society. 

Don’t forget that Sabbath observance goes a good long 
way back into history. What you think about it makes no 
particular difference. What God thinks about it makes a 
very great difference. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Exodus 19; Heb. 12 : 18-24.) 

It did not require very much time to familiarize the 
Hebrews with their new way of life, camping in the 
desert, and they began to show not a little manhood. 
When the Amalekites attacked them, the Hebrews, 
led by Joshua, defeated them in a pitched battle. 
But even so, they were still not a united people. To 
really make a nation, there must be ideals and stand- 
ards and laws. This was the next step in the life of 
this people, the giving to it of these interior ideals 
and beliefs. 

1. Describe the geographic situation of Sinai and the 
general lay of the land. 

2. What preparation did Jehovah cause the people to 
make before approaching him ? 

3. What was the purpose of all this careful preparation 
for approach to Jehovah ? 

4. What do we learn about irreverence in this lesson ? 

5. See if you can discover in the lesson 

A quarterly statement. 
A call to the ministry. 
A price of admission, 
Wash-day. 

Picked men. 

Evanston, ILL. 
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The Bread for the Pilgrim Way 


By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D., D.D: 


HE Israelites left Egypt and its secure and set- 
tled life to enter upon their pilgrimage through 
the great and terrible wilderness. ‘That meant 

hardship and peril, a bare and often-threatened sus- 
tenance for man and beast. The bleaching bones 
they passed by the way were vivid evidences of those 
who had perished of hunger and thirst. Six weeks 
of the lonely, silent desert had quenched their zeal. 
Bodily appetite has conquered spiritual desire. They 
are fain to go back to Egypt. ‘Their bodies had been 
wet with sweat and scarred by the taskmaster’s lash, 
but at nightfall they had sat down by the flesh-pots 
and eaten bread to the full. Here we see how God 
deals with such men, and with all men, gently, gra- 
ciously, more wisely than they know. He gives them 
bread for the pilgrim way. 

At the outset this writer bids us mark that it was 
given in response to murmuring. At the first pinch 
of need they are out in revolt, grumbling like. chil- 
dren. We cannotcast astoneatthem. Never hasour 
cruse run low, never has our comfort been threatened, 
never has our future seemed dark, and never have 
our proud hopes been disappointed, but suilen dis- 
content and murmuring reproaches have been mani- 
fested. Yet as certainly as with Israel, God has 
been sorry for our childishness, and while vexed at 
our unbelief, has multiplied our provision and lifted 
the burden from our hearts. 

The next point we find emphasized is the mystery 
of God's provision: ** I will rain bread from heaven.” 
‘rhat seemed an idle tale to men who looked out on 
the wilderness and looked up into the cloudless sky. 
It seems an embroidered account of some common- 
song: event to the wise men of to-day. The miracle 
1as been lessened by describing the aromatic gum 
which is found in the desert of Sinai, and gathered 
and prepared by the monks of its monastery. But, 
apart from the clear distinction between this exuda- 
tion from a tree and this little white deposit, like 
hoar frost on the ground, there is the vital difference 
that this gift of God continued with regularity, and 
ted the whole congregation of Israel. It was bread, 
for men’s sustenance, rained from heaven for the 
pilgrim way. It ceased when the pilgrimage was 
done. 

How strange it is that men should stumble at such 
a a We live in a world of precisely such 
martvels. ‘The loaf on our morning table is as much 
a gift of God, as much from heaven, as this manna, 
whose very name proclaims its mystery. We might 
say, ‘‘Manna? What is it?” to the oni we eat, 
and while we might dilate on laws and processes, we 
would leave its mystery unsolved, It is, after all 
men can say, the gift of God. ‘t That thou givest 
them they gather: thou openest thine hand, and they 
are filled with good,” is as true of every man who 
goes forth to his morning toil as it was of the Israel- 
ite who filled his vessel with the manna of the wil- 
derness, 

The next point is emphasized even more strongly 
than the mystery of the provision, It is the spiritual 
purpose of the gift: ‘‘ That I may prove them, whether 
they will walk in my law or no,”” Itstemporal purpose 
was to supply their bodily hunger. But like all God’s 
gifts, it was to be a means of discipline. Its gather- 
ing and keeping were hedged about by command- 
ments, in obedience to which blessing was to be found. 
Each family was to gatherasingle omer. It must 
be gathered morning by morning. It was, most lit- 
erally, ‘‘ daily bread.” It must not be hoarded. Any 
one who attempted to store it up would find the stench 
of its corruption polluting the air he breathed. No 
man must gather on more than the six working days 
of the week. God would provide enough in the six 
days of gathering for the day of rest. Wecan see 
how constantly and cence 8 fe from the moment of 
awaking to the last hour of the day when what may 
have been left was thrown out, and how appealingly 
on the sabbath when the ground was bare, these 
Israelites were confronted not only by God's provi- 
dence, but by his law, and were both tested and dis- 
ciplined. 

We can discern at agiance the age-long significance 
of these laws. ‘They are binding and as operative 
to-day as they were in the wilderness of Sin. The 
spiritual paralysis which has smitten many a once 
ardent believer, the impoverishment which has fallen 
upon his moral nature, the curse which has visited 
his home and his children, are all due to the breaking 
of the laws of the gathering of the manna. The man 
who gathers more than he needs will find his posses- 
sions corrupting both his lifeand his soul. The man 
who hoards it up so as to be secure, or sc as to sit 
high in luxury and pride, will find the sure penalty of 
its uselessness. The man who forgets God’s day of 
test, and toils seven days in the week, will find his 
hands = and his heart desolate before life’s day 
is done. The goods and gear of this wilderness we 
dwell in are God's means of discipline to us as to 
Israel. : 

From the wilderness of Sin we lift our eyes to far- 
off horizons. The first is to the temple in Jerusalem. 
when the pot of manna was laid up for a testimony. 
Our lives have had their days of heavenly provision, 
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Do we keep them in a like remembrance so as to 
quicken our faith and gratitude ? Have we no book, 
or reeord, or reminiscent token of. Ged’s abundant 
and unexpected goodness.? ‘The second horizon is 
that scene by the Lake of Galilee, where Jesus lays 
his hand on this old-time record and proclaims him- 
self God's spiritual manna. He is the gift of God. 
He came from heaven, and is not a child of earth and 
time. He is the food of our souls. No other can be 
the source of our life or the nourishment of our spirits. 
He is our bread for the pilgrim way. As we eat of the 
living bread, we walk on in the strength of those sus- 
tained by Christ. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Connecrion.—Aftet a stay probably of some 
days at the point where they had crossed over the 
Red Sea, the Israelites resumed their journey. 
Time.—The actual date is uncertain, and may be 
the 15th, or the 13th, or even the rath century B.C. 
‘The usually received date is the rsth. 
Place.—The peninsula of Sinai, though the exact 
locality of the crossing and the route of the subse- 
quent journeying are uncertain. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Exodus 15: 27.—£/im.:; Some spot in the fertile 
district south of the ‘‘ wilderness of Shur.”” ‘This 
tract still has many springs of water and a number 
of palm-trees.—Sfrings: Fresh water supply: a 
large stream flows down in the winter, becomes a 
small brook later, and then dries up altogether in the 
fall. 

16: 1.—A4//: Compare verses 2, 3, 9, 10. The 
people must have been scattered over a wide extent 
of land, and apparently proceeded in detachments 
until at length all the host reached the wilderness of 
Sin.—Sin: See Numbers 33 : 11, 12.—£/im and 
Sinai: A vague expression, probably meaning the 
ordinary route between Elim and the mountain. 

Verse 3.-—Flesh-pots: See Numbers 11: 5. In 
me of Egyptian cruelty, they evidently had an 
abundance of agreeable food, but now in the desert 
they were naturally cut off from their usual pro- 
visions. 

Verse 4.—Rain bread: The promise of extraordi- 
nary and divine provision under the circumstances. 
See Psalm 78 : 24; Nehemiah g: 15; my 6 : 31-51. 

Verse 8.—//esh: Moses evidently had received a 
distinct revelation of the coming of the quails, though 
he has not hitherto recorded it. 

Verse 9.—Come near: A solemn approach and 
presentation of themselves to God in the attitude of 
worship. Evidently some provision must have ex- 
isted for this long before the erection of the taber- 
nacle, 

Verse 10.—Glory: The famous pillar of cloud 
which presumably stood over the earlier tent of 
meeting. As the congregation were facing the wil- 
derness in their approach to God, they saw some 
exceptional manifestation in the pillar of cloud. 

Verse 12.—F/lesh: The quails were apparently not 
supplied regularly, but on rare occasions ; proba- 
bly only here and in the wilderness of Paran (see 
Num. It : 31-34). 

Verse 13.—Qwuai/s; Very large flocks of passing 
birds are still characteristic of the region, and aftera 
long flight over the Red Sea they are often so ex- 
hausted that they fall to the ground and are easily 
taken. Perhaps this was one of the ‘* mediate mira- 
cles” so characteristic of God's method of dealing 
with his people. 

Verse 14.—Small round thing : See Numbers 11 : 
4-9. Compared here to ‘‘ hoar frost,” and in verse 31 
and Numbers 11:7 to ‘‘ coriander seed.” While 
quite a novelty, the provision was somewhat analo- 
gous to natural processes. At certain times there is 
a glutinous deposit upon the leaves resembling honey, 
and also an exudation from the tamarisk tree in the 
shape of small, round white grains. ‘This,last is the 
manna of commerce, but the Bible account cannot be 
identified with either of them. In some respects the 
description approaches the nature of an ordinary 
product, but in other respects, especially with regard 
to the immense quantity and other details (vs. 16-30), 
the only possible explanation is that of a divine 
miraculous intervention. 

Verse 15.— What ts tt: This is much better than 
the Old Version, ‘‘ This is manna,” in view of the 
following question. Some, however, think that the 
Hebrew grammar requires the rendering, ‘‘It is a 
gift,” indicative of God’s provision. 

Verse 16.—Omer : Probably about three pints. 

Verse 24.—Fou/: A proof of the divine assurance. 

Verse 28.—Refuse: Moses is addressed, but the 
people are blamed. Already there had been one act 
of disobedience (v. 20) ; now there'was another. 

Verse 31.—Manna: See verse 15. The name 
came to be applied to it because it was a gift from 
God.— Coriander seed: ‘* A small, round grain of a 
whitish or yellowish gray.” The same comparison is 
in Numbers 11: 7, where it is added that the color 
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was that of bdéHitim, which may be the gum so- 
called, or else the pearl. 

Verse-31.— Wafers “ Constantly used as food, and 
generally compounded. in meal, oil; and honey (see 
Num. 11: 8). 

Verse 33.—Lay it up: A symbol of God’s as, 
and also perhaps typical of the Bread of Life. It 
must have been by divine power alone that the manna 
was kept from being spoiled. 

Verse 34.—Zestimony : Meaning the Ark, though 
the name was usually given to the two tables of 
stone (see 25 : 16-21), The potof manna was laid up 
eventually inside the Ark in front of the two tables 
(Heb. 9: 4). I€ it refers tothe Ark, it is a prior ref- 
erence to a subsequent event. 

Verse 35.—Forty years: Not that manna and 
quails were their sole or even their principal food all 
that time., As long as ordinary means of support 
sufficed there was no need for anything else, but 
when the Israelites came into difficult positions God 
provided for them by supernatural means. 

Verse 36.—Zphah: An Egyptian measure contain- 
ing fifteen quarts (see verse 18). 

Wycuirre CoLiece, Toronto, 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Down at the Mill.— Zhai / may prove them (v. 4).. 
God is the most careful manutacturer there is. He 
is all the time testing materials. Not because he 
doubts them, but because he has. hopes of them. The 
other day a shipment of coal was run into our plant. 
We refused it. The shipper begged us to prove it. 
We would not bother tésting it because it was not 


worth it, all dirt and slate. When you find yourself 
in Heaven's testing machine just laugh, and shout, 
‘*Praise the Lord, I’m promising stuff!” If you 


don’t pull as much as other specimens, don’t worry. 
‘The steel that pulls the highest doesn’t always make 
the best bridge or boiler, What is your ‘ elonga- 
tion’? Your ‘‘reduction of area”’? What is your 
‘‘analysis”? That is to say, will you always be re- 
liable ? Steel will pull more than charcoal iron, But 
it is charcoal iron (if you can get it) for the ‘‘long 
pull.” This is what God likes, too. These Israelites 
were a new product,—perhaps rather a re-working of 
an old product (Psa. 17 : 3). 


On the Train.—/ the morning, then shall ye see 
the glory of Jehovah (v. 7). Itisthe autumn, Iam 
on the cars on my way to Frederick, Marylanaé. I 
go through Lancaster and York counties, the garden 
spots of the Union. A deep blue sky with high 
cirrus clouds is overhead. Under this are great 
cumulus clouds countermarching in silver and gold. 
All over the landscape are the myriad ‘colors of 
autumn. Inthe shocked cornfields are quaint Dunker 
men and women and piles of golden grain. Splen- 
did red barns and neat white houses, What 
pictures pass the car window! The glory of the 
Lord is all about. Nobody else in the car seems to 
see it. ‘That man is in a weak novel. ‘Those four 
play cards. Another is asleep. Others are in the 
newspapers. None see the glory but me—and the 
engineer up yonder in his cab. Why the engineer ? 
Because that is the kind of men the wise Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad selects for passenger service. The 
glory of the Lord is in them. If you don’t see the 
glory of God all around you in nature and in folks 
you do not know the Proprietor (Isa, 6:3; Psa. 145: 
10-12), 


** Kickers.”— Your murmurings are not against 
us, but against Jehovah (v. 8). ‘*A baby nation, 
and all they can do is to holler and kick.” Now, 
George! Yes, they played the ‘‘ baby act” as a con- 
tinuous performance, At last they kicked themselves 
into nameless graves in the desert. Lots of folks 

lame God instead of themselves. I have told you be- 
fore about the old down-and-out who had a grouch 
against God. ‘‘If God loves me, why doesn’t he look 
out fer me?” he said, when I was trying to show 
him the way to Christ. ‘‘ Did you ever ask him?” 
Isuggested, *‘ Well, n-n-no,” he stuttered. He went 
away with a new idea in his head. Before you grum- 
ble at your boss go and have a quiet talk with him. 
The chances are most of the trouble is with you. If 
your teacher doesn’t suit, go and get next to the 
teacher, and you will probably discover one of your 
real friends. A ‘‘ kicker,” whether horse or man, is 
never of much value, and usually skins his own 
shins. Nobody likes a grumbler, and here is what 
becomes of them: 1 Cor, 10: 10; Num. 14: 37. 


The Conestoga Valley.— Ye shal/ be filled with 
bread (v. 12). You are sent here to be provided for. 
Nothing God is more particular about. Food is 
found where things can grow. There is no want in 
the countryside. God made sparrows and provided 
wayside graneries. Those burrs on your clothes 
from the brier lot contain a bird’s breakfast. The 
birds must keep to the fields and hedges. So must 
man. Can't grow bread in alleys and tenements. In 
the whole Conestoga valley, from Elverson to Blue 
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Ball, there is not a sign of poverty er even 
adream of want. “The folks of the valley 
swing around the little black steeple and live 
the true life, with neither millions nor pov- 
erty. They all go to bed every winter night 


warm and snug under patchwork quilts, and- 


awake the next morning to find the old vai- 
ley still full of manna, And the same good 
Father smiling down over the Welsh Moun- 
tains, keeping watch above his own. In the 
vill of Churchtown, with two hundred 
people, are five churches watching over the 
prosperous folks of the-loveliest valley in the 
Gee state of Pennsylvania—except oid 
Chester valley, of course ! 
Matt, 10 : 29-31.) 


In Town.— Zhe quails came up (¥. 13). 
Note the food. God is anoble host, Best 
land, best government, best food. In the 
countryside there is not only bread, but 
‘¢quail.’?’” Almost every farm laborer has 
his hens and fresh laid eggs. When ‘* com- 
pany ’’ comes to spend Sunday the dinner at 
the tenant house is as good as that up at the 
‘*big house.’’ And all from the same 
IHIand. Go down to the city’s cheap mar- 
kets and watch what you see, No one in 
the Conestoga valley eats old eggs, pot but- 
ter, purple meat, and withered vegetables. 
Manna and quail out there. If men would 
believe God, what a different story our cities 
could tell. It is hard to herd in alleys and 
be good. Children raised in swarms at the 
gutter-side become insects to sting, When 
God becomes as forgotten on the avenue as 
he seems to be in the alley—well, take down 
your Carlyle and read. Then tremble 
at every stone cast at the Sunday-school and 
those ‘‘ narrow religious cranks”’ trying to 
make things better. When the city becomes 
** wide open ’’ the avenue will be the first 
to be thrown in and ground to dust (Amos 
8:11, 12; Prov. 29: 18). 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


A“s readers are invited to assist in the con- 


(Psa. 34: 93 


duct of this department. One dollar is 

offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration used, and two dollars for the best iHus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year's lesson 
‘calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. ' 


When Christ Saves.— Jesus said unto 
them, I am the bread of life (Golden Text). 
History tells that an ancient king granted 
pardon to some criminals under sentence of 
death, but when they applied for relief at 
the palace , gane the king refused them, pro- 
testing : ‘*1 granted you life, but did not 
promise you bread.’’ This is not the theory 
of the gospel; Christ not only saves from de- 
struction, but opens to the soul sources of 
rich, strengthening, and endless satisfaction. 
In fact, saints feel that the riches of grace go 
beyond their largest thought and desire. 
**Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with 
all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in 
Christ.”"—A. W. Cooper, Allentown, Pa. 
From ** Mistaken Signs,” by W. L,. Watkin- 
son, The prize for this week ts awarded to 
this illustration. 


For Everyday Use.— /esus said unto 
them, Iam the bread of life (Golden Text), 
Beecher once declared that many people 
make religion the cake of life,—something 
to be put away in a cupboard and used only 
when company comes. But religion must 
be the bread of life.—A/rs. W. H. Hipple, 
Hartford, Conn. Quotation from Amos R, 
Wells in ** Two Minute Talks.’? 


Bread from Home.— jesus said unto 
them, I am the bread of life (Golden Text). 
If then you ever get weary and languid for a 
moment, ‘‘ Taste the powers of the world to 
come,’’? and you will be refreshed and in- 
vigorated. We have a beautiful illustration 
in the story of the sick soldier. He was 
given up to die, and his father hastened from 
a long distance to his bedside in the hospital. 
He lay half-conscious, and nothing that 
father or attendants could do could rouse 
him till the father said : **‘ Here is a loaf of 
your mother’s bread which I have brought 
you.’’ ‘Bread from home,”’ said the dying 
man; **give me some.’’ And from . that 
hour he began to mend. Bread from heaven ! 
Don’t fail to eat it every day, O Christian. 
You are in the world, but not of it, and you 
will die if you eat the native food. Feed 
upon the Word of God ; live upon the prom- 
ises of God ; satisfy your souls with the hope 
of God which he has revealed to you in the 
Scriptures. ‘* This is the bread which com- 


eth down out of heaven, that a man may eat 
thereof, and not die.””"—7%e Rev, W. Thor- 
burn Clark, Parksley, Va.. From “* Yet 
Speaking,” by Dr. A. J. Gordon. 


When Tempted to Grumble. — Wow/d 
that we had died by the hand of Jehovah m 
the land of Egypt, when we sat by the flesh- 
pots, when we did eat bread to the full; for 
ye have brought us forth into this wilderness, 
to kill this whole assembly with hunger (16 : 
3). Aunt Jane Smith, an old lady who, 
without any intellectual equipment to boast 
of, was exceedingly fond of moralizing over 
the aspects in which life presents itself, was 
calling on a neighbor who was convalescing 
from qa severe illness, ‘* Well,’’ said Aunt 
Jane, when the usual condolences and con- 
gratulations had been exchanged, ‘I'll tell 
you what it is, When we don’t feel very 
good, then we think we are pretty bad off ; 
but when we get worse, then we wish we 
was as well as we was when we thought we 
was bad off.’? Which nobody can deny.— 
WW. J. Hart, D.D,, Utica, N. Y. From the 
Youth’s Companion, 


Stale Manna.—/e that gathered much 
had nothing over (v.18). I believe that 
the reason the standard of Christian life 
is so lew is that we are living on stale 
manna. You know what I mean by that. 
So many people are iiving on their past ex- 
perience—thinking of the grand times they 
had twenty years ago, perhaps, when they 
were converted, It is a sure sign that we 
are out of communion with God if we are 
talking more of the joy and peace and power 
we had in the past than of what we have to- 
day. We must ‘‘ grow in grace.’’—A/rs. 
R. W. Lowe, Delevan, N. Y. From D. L. 
Moody in Sabbath Reading. 


Wilbur Wright’s Answer.—- 70-day ts a 
sabbath unto Jehovah (v. 25). ‘the Wright 
brothers, the famous aviators [of whom one 
died in' 1913], are clean-limbed and clean- 
minded. From their father, good old Bishop 
Wright, they inherit two sterling traits— 
character and a shrewd business sense. 
When Wilbur was at the high tide of his first 
foreign success, and was acclaimed every- 
where as ‘‘the emperor of the air,’’ the 
king of Spain came to see his machine.. An 
orderly approached and said, ‘* His ‘majesty 
would like to see you fly.’”? ‘*I am very 
sorry,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but we never fly on 
Sunday.”—W. R. Clark, Jersey, England. 
From Sunday at Home, 


oa 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


These stereographs of Palestine and other 
countries are not only accurate, but also 
they present the scenes with the propor- 
tion and perspective which would unfold 
itself before an eye-witness. The use of 
the hand-book and maps prepares one to 
look upon the scenes with a perfectly defi- 
nite sense of location, and they do actually 
produce the realization of having seen the 
actual locality, and not merely a picture of 
it.—Professor O. E. Brown, D.D., Vanderbilt 
University. 


HE number 31 on our map marks an 


oasis which for centuries has been be- 
lieved to be the place called Elim by 
the writer of Exodus, .For miles all around 
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there the ground is bare, dry, and desolate. 
At that point one valley among the low hills 


makés a variety most welcome to any thirsty | 


traveler, weary of riding in the blazing sun- 
shine on the back of a swaying camel. 
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we find a party of Bedouins already on the 
ground before us. They have paused to 
water their own camels at a creek (brook), 
whose marshy borders are green with coarse 
grass, reeds, and bushes, A few palm-trees 
grow near by, but as we stand now they are 
out of sight behind us, In the distance low 
bluffs of sand and gravel, baked brown in 
the sunshine, show the sort of country one 
has to traverse before and after reaching this 
refreshing water supply. No wonder Elim 
was remembered afterwards with an exag- 
gerated impression of its intrinsic beauty ! 

‘The shrubs nearest to us are tarfa bushes, 
from whose stems drops of hatdened sap are 
often gathered by travelers. Some Bible 
scholars think that this eatable, though not an 
especially attractive substance, provided in 
extraordinary quantities, may have been the 
manna described by the chronicler, 

Use a stereograph entitled, ‘* Oasis of 
Elim, where the teraclites Found Water. 
Half of a Caravan to Sinai.’’ Fuller informa- 
tion about this travel system was given in last 
week’s issue of the Times. 


‘ % 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D. D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


HE quails came up, and covered the camp 

(v. 13). ‘These birds of passage mi- 

grate to Syria and the north in spring 

and early summer, and return to the warmer 

south in autumn and winter. At the latter time 

they return in great flocks, and after being 

guided by their wonderful instinct in their 

sustained flight over great sea distances, they 

fall helplessly into the nets prepared for 
them along the Egyptian coast. 

They said one to another, What is it? (v. 
15.) The Hebrew is man hu (what is it?) 
or simply man (what?) ‘This Hebrew ex- 
pression of surprise has, like the woman’s 
alabaster vase, gone into the whole world 
with the message of the gospel, It is still 
wonderful and familiar in its meaning of suf- 
ficing grace and divine help. 

Notwithstanding they hearkened not unto 
Moses (v. 20). It was. the slave blood that is 
always unfit for the self-government of a free 
people. The same degrading effect of tyr- 
anny and bondage is seen among the modern 
Jews of Russia, where social ignominy and 
disqualification have driven the people to 
contraband defiance of the national law, 
until deceit has become an enjoyment, and 
lawlessness a duty of retaliation, 

ALEXANDRIA, Ecypr, 


“ 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty tat is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


IBLE Breap.—The following exercise_ 
may be used after the teacher has. ex- 
plained the manna, and conducted the 

greater part of the recitation, Find out in 
advance how many of the class can bring 
from home copies of the Bible and a con- 
cordance, Bring concordances to supply any 
deficiency, Give each pupil a pencil and 
paper. 

They are now to start on a hunt for Bible 
texts on bread, food, eating, and the like, 
and each will continue until he has discov- 
ered a text to his fancy, one upon which 
some thoughts occur to him. He will then 
copy the text and write a few sentences upon 
it, if possible in connection with the manna, 
or introducing the manna in some way. 
After all have written the little essay, they 
will read their productions to the class, and 
will be more interested in these applications 
of the lesson truth made by themselves than 
in the far wiser commentaries that the teacher 


.| himself may have uttered ! 


As a sample of what I mean, one of the 
pupils many write a ‘*composition”’ like 
this : 

‘¢*He that hath a bountiful eye shall be 
blessed ; for he giveth of his bread to the 
poor’ (Prov. 22:9). To have a bountiful 
eye means, I think, not to look greedily at 





what we have, but to look at the needs of 
the poor and give them what we have that 
will help them. To give our bread to the 


| poor means not always just the bread, for 


As we look out through the stereoscope, | they may need something else more than the 
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bread ; but it means to give them shoes, or 
cval, or flowers, or whatever else we have 
that they do not have and that will help 
them. Xo we can be giving manna just as 
God gave it to the Israelites.’’ 

Of course the teacher will pass around 
among the less ready members of the class, 
giving needed hints and setting them to 
thinking. Other texts that will bé useful 
are: ‘*Open thine eyes, and thou shalt be 
satisfied with bread’’; ‘* Wherefore do ye 
spend money for that which is not bread ?’”’ 
‘*Not a famine of bread, but of hearing the 
words of the Lord’’; ‘Give us this day our 
daily bread ’’; ** How many servants of my 
father have bread enough and to spare?”’ 
‘*I am the bread of life’’; ‘‘ Feed me with 
food convenient for me,’’ etc. 

After one round of this, there may be time 
to write a second series of little essays ; there 
are certainly enough texts! One of the ad- 
vantages of this exercise is the opportunity it 
affords for instruction in the use of the con- 
cordance — something that most teachers 
neglect, 


AUBURNDALE, MAsé, 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 
we thank thee that thou dost even provide for 
the needs of thy complaining people.. We are 
ashamed of our doubts when we see how lav- 
ishly thou dost pour into our lives the bounty 
of thy storehouses of blessing. We pray thee 
that our lives may not be darkened by any fear- 
fulness, or doubt of thy loving purposes, De- 
fend us, we pray thee, from the sin of refusing 
to heed thy clear guidance and commands, 
when we would substitute what we think is a 
better way. ‘Thou hast not withdrawn thy ten- 
der care from thy children, and to-day we rest 
in thee, knowing that thou art more careful to 
provide for our needs than we are to ask thee 
for this provision. We rejoice in the glad 
knowledge of thy patient love. In Jesus’ name, 
we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Some of you may re- 
member a little poem by Dr. Maltbie D. 
Babcock, which has only a few lines, and 
yet which contains a truth that grows and 
grows as one repeats these lines over and 
over again ; 


‘* Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill, 
And back of the mill is the wheat, and the 
shower, 
And the sun, and the Father's will."’ 


You see how it is, Even’ the common 
bread that we eat is a miracle of God’s care 
and love. We live unhappy and restless 
lives if .we are always in a state of fear lest 
God should cease to give us our daily bread. 
Sometimes we do not know just where we 
are to look for what we need, but as his 
children we may surely count upon him to 
be more interested in our needs than even 
the most loving earthly father. How the 
people of Israel complained about the 
troubles in which they found themselves ! 
How hard ,it must have been for Moses! 
How quickly God answered their needs, and 
showed them that he had no thought of leav- 
ing them in such distress as they supposed 
would surely come! It is just his way to- 
diay with us. Some in this room may be 
great worriers, may look forward to the com- 
ing days with heart-sinking and anxiety that 
cannot be put into words. Listen: ‘* At 
even then you shall know that Jehovah hath 
brought you out from the land of Egypt, and 
in the morning then ye shall see the glory 
of Jehovah.’’ 

I am going to write on the board this poem 
of Dr. Babcock’s, so that we can repeat it 
together and learn it. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘** According to ‘Thy gracious word."’ 
‘*Dav by day the manna fell."’ 

**Guide me, O thou great Jehovah." 

** How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.”’ 
‘* I've found a Friend ; O such a Friend.’’ 
** Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts."’ 

*‘ Shepherd of souls, refresh and bless."’ 
‘*The King of love my Shepherd i-."’ 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book“ Bible Songs.’’) 


Psalm 68 : 17-22 (136 : 1-3). 
Psalm 65 : 1-6 (127 : 1-3) 
Psalm 34 : 1-6 (69 : 3-5). 
Vsalm 78 : 15-20 (158 : 8-10). 
Psalm 63 : 1-6 (125 : I-3). 
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| Department Helps 








For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING. —God gives our daily 
food, 

Introduction.—In a big city depot 
sat a mother with several small children. 
They had traveled part of their journey, and 
were waiting for the train to take them the 
rest of the way. The children were tired 
and cross ; one little girl said, ‘* I’m thirsty ’’; 
her brother said, ‘‘1’m hungry ’’; the baby 
fussed because he was sleepy. The mother 
was tired too, but she tried to be patient and 
kind, and gave each child what was wanted. 
She was glad when the train was ready to 
take them on their way. 

Review.—The children of Israel had trav- 
eled the first part of their journey toward the 


Promised Land, At first they felt so glad to: 


be safely across the Red Sea that they joined 
their good leader Moses in a song of thanks- 
giving to God. Help the children to recall 
the incidents of the escape, and the sure 
sign of God’s 
derful pillars of cloud and fire. 

Lesson Story.—After crossing the Red 
Sea, they hadn’t traveled far before they 
acted like tired little children, They com- 
plained to Moses and Aaron, and wondered 
why they had ever brought them on such a 
hard journey, 
or didn’t like their food, or the sandy desert 
was so hot that they didn’t want to go any 
farther, Some complained, saying, ‘* Why 
did we ever leave Egypt, to die in this wil- 
derness ?”’ 

Moses had been in the desert before and 
he knew there were good places to find 
water, and to camp while they rested. Moses 
tried to be patient and kind; he often asked 
God what he should do with these complain- 
ing children of Israel. 

After crossing the Red Sea, as they trav- 


eled along the seashore, they couldn’t find’ 


good water todrink, At one place it tasted 
bitter, God told Moses how to make.it good. 

On they traveled until they saw a grove of 
seventy palm-trees, where they found twelve 
springs of good water. It was a beautiful 
place to camp, so they rested a while. 

Beyond this place the country was sandy, 
where no food could grow, They wondered 
what they would eat. Some complained, 
saying, We are hungry, and wish we were 
back in Egypt.’’ Moses said: ** When you 
talk like that you complain against God ; he 
has promised to give us food, Come near 
before God, he has heard your complain- 
ing.’’ As they drew near, they saw God’s 
glory in the shining cloud. ‘ 

‘This was God’s message to Moses: ‘* Tell 
the people I will rain bread from heaven for 

ou.’? We know how rain falls down from 

eaven, to provide pure water for every 
thirsty plant and animal, but how could bread 
or food come down. Repeat, ‘* Every good 
gift and every perfect giftis from above, com- 
ing down from the Father,’’ 

Moses explained just how God would send 
their food: it should fall with the dew, dur- 
ing the night; in the morning, before the 
sun was hot, each family should gather tor 
that day’s need, except on the sixth day, 
enough should be gathered for the Sabbath, 
etc, (Study 16 : 13-35.) They called it 
manna; it fell in smail white flakes, and 
tasted like wafers with honey. Moses said 
to them, ‘* This is the bread which Jehovah 
hath given you to eat.’ He has promised to 
provide it during all our journey.’’ Surely 
they could pray, ‘* Give us this day our daily 
bread,’’ 

One day they had a pleasant surprise. 
They were near the high mountain where 
God spoke to Moses from the burning bush, 
and where he had cared for Jethro’s sheep. 
Jethro heard that Moses was coming, with a 
crowd of people, so he took Moses’ wife 
and two children to meet him, God had 


promised Moses that he should come back, | 


with his people, to worship by that moun- 
tain. It was such a good place to camp 
that they put up their tents to stay a while. 
After the Story.—By this time our summer 
-- grains have been harvested. Help the chil- 
dren to realize God’s wonderful provision to 
provide daily food for the world. One day, 
after Jesus had provided food for a hungry 


proseaets shown by the won- | 


Sometimes they were thirsty | 
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Hand-work.—Let the children draw or 
paste pictures of wheat, flour and bread, 
Give type-written copies, or let the older 
ones write and learn; 


‘God is great and God’is good, 
And we thank him for our food ; 
By his hand we all are fed— 
Give us, Lord, our daily bread.”’ 
CHICAGO, e 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


1. Desire—Some physical desires are worse 
enemies than Pharaoh. 
2. Satisfaction—Jesus Christ satisfies (John 6 


35; Psa. 34 : 11). 
D° 

to be back in their homes and with 

friends there? Then why do you 
suppose they do not return? Then I read a 
portion of a letter from a dear missionary 
friend. In it she related a special blessing 
which had come during a visit to a Japanese 
family, Then she added: ‘* Sometimes 
one has longings for the homeland and its 
associations, but then come these oases, and 
one feels more than a hundredfold of bless- 
ing, even in this life.’’ 

When Pharaoh and his army were drowned 
in the Red Sea, it was not the Israelites’ 
worst enemy which was eliminated. Each 
Hebrew carried in his own heart one who 
was more difficult to defeat. The physical 
| body was striving to conquer the spiritual by 
drawing them toward Egypt. 

What was this desire? Note to what 
place they had now traveled, the condition 
of the country, the flesh-pots, etc. Who was 
blamed? At whom were they really mutter- 
ing? What was the significance of these de- 
sires? The thing desired indicates the line 
of action and the resulting character. ‘The 
battle of the physical and the spiritual is 
going on in each of us, especially when we 
have just begun our Christian life. Some- 
times’ the physical speaks through the 
stomach, as in this case; sometimes the 
spiritual is defeated through the claims of 
tired muscles, as when we fail to attend Sun- 
day services b&écause of Saturday’s overwork, 
or when we fail to’ have time for morning 
Bible reading or prayer because we stay in 
bed too long. The physical body is like 
fire: controlled, it is a good friend, but con- 
trolling us, it is a powerful enemy. Watch 
your choices to keep the spiritual side in 
control. 

The Satisfaction, 
faction. 2 

Were these people satisfied? How? 
Did they return? . Name the details told of 
the coming of the quail and the manna? 
From what source did the manna come? 
What was it? Note the quantity,—enough 
and to spare; note the test of obedience in 
gathering ; note the Sabbath observance re- 
quired. What was the effect of the manna 
on the people? Which was better, fleshpots 
or manna? -How? God will supply all our 
real needs if we trust him. Those who seek 
their nourishment in the things of God are 
never left unsatisfied. 

Flesh-pots need not necessarily symbolize 
wicked things, but they are so connected 
with Egyptian worldliness that they do not 
develop the spiritual side. 

Can you think of some such ‘* flesh-pots ’’ 
which a girl must leave behind when she 
follows Christ? These are not abandoned 
because they are in themselves evil, but they 
create an atmosphere which favors a god- 
less development, 

Do you think a girl loses by choosing the 
manna rather than the flesh-pots? Did Miss 
S., the missionary, feel herself a loser? 
What comes with the proper choice?. *Cen- 
turies after the manna fell, One spake and 
said, **My Father giveth you the true 
bread out of Heaven. .. { am the bread of 
Life.’”’ Read with the girls John 6 : 32-35. 
What is the effect of bread on the body? 
How does it rank among foods? How fre- 
quently was it taken? Our spiritual feeding 
on Jesus Christ should be daily, and thought- 
fully assimilated. Let your material daily 
bread and your prayer, ‘* Give us this day our 
daily bread,’’ suggest this other prayer : Je- 
sus Christ, Bread of Heaven, feed me till I 
want no more. Nourish and strengthen thy 
| life in me. Amen, 


YOU suppose missionaries ever long 


Desire must find satis- 





Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 





| 
| 


| 
} 


| tion about how much an omer was. 
, Kead Exodus 17. How was another water,| got it about two quarts and a half, and teacher | 


Read Exodus 18 : 1-12. Mention an im- 
portant visitor to the Hebrew camp and an 
important decision he made there. 

Read Exodus 18 : 13-27. What good ad- 
vice did Jethro give Moses ? 

Read Exodus 19: 1-7. What was the 
oy om of Jehovah in meeting the people at 

t. Sinai ? 

Read Exodus 19 : 8-15. How would these 
preparations prepare the minds and hearts 
of the people tor the meeting ? 

Read Exodus 19 : 16-25. How was irrev- 
erence punished? Why so severely ? 

Read Hebrews 12 : 18-24. What are the 
causes and effects of irreverence and rever- 
ence? 
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Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View’ 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


EACHER told us a kind of a joke last 
Sunday about a man who returned 
thanks for the food when he sat down 

to dinner and then growled at his wife because 
there wasn’t a. thing on the table that suited 
him. ‘*That was the way with the Israel- 
ites,’? he declared, ‘* They were tickled half 
to death to get out of Egypt, but before long 
were grumbling like everything, and saying 
they wished they hadn’t come.’’ 

‘*Why did they grumble so?’’ was the 
next question, 

‘*They ran out of food after a while,’’ an- 
swered Bumps, ‘‘and then they remembered 
all the garden stuff that grew in Egypt, and 
wished they had some of it.’’ 

‘* Did they really live so well in Egypt ?’”’ 
teacher wanted to know, 

Bumps thought probably they did have 
nice gardens out in their backyards, But 
Skinny was sure they’d be too tired, after 
working all day in the brickyard, todo much 
in any garden, and said he guessed they’d 
forgotten all the times they were hungry. 

**However that was,’’ said teacher, ‘* we 
know that most of the talk nowadays about 
the good old times is untrue and foolish.”’ 

‘*What!’’ exclaimed Fred, ‘‘Isn’t the 
world getting worse and worse? An old 
woman told father so the ofher day.’’ 

‘Well, don’t you believe it,’’ declared 
teacher. ‘* Any one who says so forgets how 
bad things used to be, and doesn’t know how 
much good there is now allaboutus, ‘There 
are more really Christ-like men in America 
to-day,’’ he went on, ‘‘ than there have ever 
been. The churches are stronger and more 
influential, the public conscience is keener, 
and more good is being done,’’ 

‘*But how about all this graft?’’ asked 
Bert. 

‘¢ There has always been graft,’’ explained 
teacher. ‘*‘lhe difference is that men won’t 
stand for it any more, but are hauling it out 
of its hole and stamping on it as if it were a 
poisonous snake,”’ 

‘*Give another reason why the Israelites 
grumbled,’’ said teacher when we were done 
talking about that last point. 

‘*I guess they didn’t trust in God,’’ spoke 
up Carl. 

‘*That’s it,’? teacher agreed. ‘*Com- 
plaining always comes from lack of faith.”’ 

‘*T should think they could have trusted 
God,’’. spoke up Bert, ‘‘ after the way he 
had saved them from the Egyptians at the 
Red Sea. He surely wouldn’t let them 
starve after that.’ 

*©You would think so,’’ said teacher, 
‘¢and you’d think we could never doubt him 
after all the blessings he’s given us. But we 
do, because we forget so easy. We need to 
count our blessings every day to keep our 
faith strong.”’ 

‘¢Did God really feed them out there in 
the desert?’’? he went on. 

‘*Sure thing,’? answered Skinny, 
rained down stuff called manna,” 

Teacher showed on our relief map about 
where they were when God first sent the 
manna, and then we answered our home ques- 
tions. Bumps said manna meant ‘* What-is- 
it ?’’ because that was what they all said the 
first time they saw it, Fred pulled out a 
little sack of pearl tapioca and passed it 
around because manna looked something 
like that, only smaller. He said it must 
have been awful good, for it tasted like 
wafers and honey, according to the Bible.’ 

I had an awful time figuring out my ques- 
I finally 


” 


**He 


crowd, Jesus said unto them, I am the Bread |-difficulty ‘settled? In what different ways | said that was-close enough. 


of Life. 


did Aaron, Hur, and Joshua help. Moses ? 


' 


Bert réad in Exodus 16 : 23°and Numbers 
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11 : 8 how they boiled jt or ground it up and 
baked it into cakes, That made Bulldog’s 
eyes stick out. ‘*Why I always thought 
they ate it raw,’’ he exclaimed. 

That about there not being any manna on 
the Sabbath was Skinny’s. He told about 
it, and teacher said God wanted people now 
to learn to buy their meat and get their 
ice and their mail on Saturday, so as not to 
make unnecessary work for any one on Sun- 
day. 

Bulldog thought they broke all the rules 
about manna, trying to keep it over night, 
hunting for it on the Sabbath, and all that. 

Cari’s question was the last. He told how 
when they made the Tabernacle they put a 
dish of manna in it and kept it always to re- 
member God’s goodness by. 

*“*We still have time to talk about one 
more reason for their grumbling,’’ spoke up 
teacher. When we couldn’t think whet it 
was he explained that they thought more of 
their stomachs than of their liberty. ‘‘ ‘They 
were like Esau,’’ he said, ‘‘ready to sell 
their birthright for something to eat.’’ 

He thinks that is the trouble with politics 
now, whenever men value money more than 
righteousness, He beliéves lots of men stay 
away from church because they just think 
about eating and drinking and forget their 
souls, 

Ife quoted that verse about seeking the 
kingdom first. Then he turned to the board 
and drew a square stone for a base, with a 
tall monument on it, He marked the base 
‘* A Living ’’ and the monument *‘ A Life.’’ 
Under it he wrote, ‘‘Is Not the Life More 
Than Meat?’’ 

‘* Boys,’’ he said, ‘* every man must make 
a living, but don’t stop with that. Let your 
living be a foundation on which to build a 
noble life.’’ 

The home questions for next time are: 
Did God’s sending the manna teach the 
people not togrumble? What family reunion 
took place in the wilderness? Where did 
they camp after three months? (That’s 
mine.) Why did Moses feel at home there ? 
What covenant did God make with Israel ? 
What lesson was God trying to teach them ? 
And Bumps has to find out all he can about 
Mount Sinai, 
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Professor Erdman’s 
Bible Class 


By Charles R. Erdman, D.D. 





Provision for Pilgrims 


HRISTIANS have always found com- 
fort and inspiration from comparisons 
drawn between the incidents of the 

wilderness experiences of Israel and those of 
the journey of life. Thus the greatest Eng- 
lish classic, Pilgrim’s Progress, opens with a 
reference to ** walking through the wilder- 
ness of this world.’’ Such, too, is the im- 
agery of many Christidn hymns and poems. 
Such, too, was the practise of our Lord and 
of his disciples. 

> First of all was the experience at Marah 
(15 : 22-26). During the first three days’ 
journey from the sea, Israel found no water ; 
and when at last an oasis was discovered in 
the desert, and when the thirsty people 
reached its flowing waters, they were dis- 
tressed to find them bitter and useless ; but, 
at the command of the Lord, Moses cast in 
a tree, ‘‘ and the waters were made sweet.’’ 
So our disappointments are often sweetened 
by the word and providences of God; and 
there is one tree, the cross of Christ, which 
is sweetening ‘all the bitter waters of the 
world, 

A short journey brought Israel to Elim 
(15:27). Its twelve wells of water and 
seventy palm-trees suggest the abundant pro- 
vision God has made for the refreshment of 
pilgrims, and the places of rest and restora- 
tion he graciously affords in ‘‘ green pas- 
tures ’’ and ‘* beside the still waters.”’ 

The next experience, the one most em- 
phasized both for its importance and because 
it was to continue for forty years, was the 
receiving of bread from heaven (chap. 16). 
The spiritual message of this incident is not 
a matter of question or conjecture. It has 
been ‘fully. set forth for us by our Lord 
(John 6). - After feeding the five thousand 


, with -a few loaves’ and fishes, Christ inter- 


preted his miracle in terms of this Old Tes- 
































LESSON FOR AUG. 24 (Exod. 15 : 27 to 16 : 36) 


tament story. As bread from heaven had 
been given to Israel, so he had come from 
heaven as the true bread of life; those that 
came to him should never hunger ; those 
that believed on him should never thirst. 
He was to give his life for the world, but 
those who trusted themselves to him would 
have life in all its tulness and richness and in 
all its abiding glories. 
As Israel encamped at Rephidim, they 
were again in despair, because ‘‘ there was 
no water for the people to drink ’’; but, at 
the command of the Lord, Moses smote a 
rock with his rod, and there came forth an 
> abundance of water (Exod.17: 1-7). There 
is no doubt as to the teaching of this inci- 
dent. Paul boldly declares, ‘*‘That rock 
was Christ ’’ (1 Cor. 10: 3). By this he of 
course means that it was a symbol of Christ. 
He further adds that ‘‘the rock followed 
them.’’ What he suggests is that again and 
again on that wilderness journey water was 

. given the people by divine power ; so through 
all his pilgrimage the Christian finds in 
Christ a source of refreshment, a fountain of 
life. 

The last incident, before reaching Sinai, 
was the visit to Moses of Jethro, his ** father- 
in-law’? (Exod, 18), The older man is dis- 

_ tressed to see the younger wearing himself 
out with. needless details, arid wisely suggests 
a system by which Moses will find relief. 
Possibly these are days of over-organization 
in religious work, but this incident teaches 
the peril of the other extreme, and intimates 
the need of order and system and co-opera- 
tion in Christian life and service. 


Daily Studies 

Monday. — Only three days after ‘* the 
song’’ by the sea comes the murmuring at 
Marah (read Exod. 15 : 1-24). Notice how 
often Israel murmurs (16:2; 17:3). Yet 
we are not to conclude that they were always 
discontented and complaining. 
were truly great. ‘They were being taught 
to trust in the Lord. Contentment under 
all conditions is not an easy lesson to learn 
(read all of Phil. 4). 

Tuesday.—When the people were in ac- 
tual despair because of hunger, they were 
comforted by a promise from God, brought 
to them through Moses (read Exod. 16: I- 
10). So with us (2 Cor, 1: 20; Rom. 15: 
8, 9; 2 Pet. 1: 1-4). 

Wednesday.—Read to-day with great care 
Exodus 16 and John 6, Notice some of the 
points of comparison between this manna 
and Christ, the true bread,—for example, 
(1) the absolute need of Israel in the wilder- 
ness and of every soul to-day ; (2) the super- 
natural supply of physical food for Israel, of 
spiritual food for the soul; (3) the **‘ bread 
from heaven,’’? and the pre-existence and 
divine nature of Christ (Phil. 2: 5-11; John 
6 : 38, 51); (4) the necessity of personal ac- 
ceptance and appropriation of the food; (5) 
the sufficiency for all. 

Thursday.—We should again read the two 
significant chapters, Exodus 16 and John 6, 
and apply to ourselves the obvious lessons, — 
for example, there isa needed supply of grace 
and strength which Christ alone can give 
(Exod. 16 : 16-21), We should seek it 
daily. Early in the morning is the best time 
to thus strengthen and satisfy our souls. 

Friday.—In spite of the goodness of God 
in providing bread from heaven for his peo- 
ple, they grew tired of manna and murmured 
against God, and longed for the food they 
had enjoyed in Egypt (read all of Num, 11, 
also 21:5). Shall we say that a Christian 
ever tires of Christ, and, if so, what is to be 
said of the promises? (John 4; 13,14; 6: 
35-) ‘The fact is, when we do grow discon- 
tented and discouraged, and look with long- 
ing to a past life of worldliness, the cause is 
we ‘are forgetting Christ and all he is and 
may be tous. We need to feed upon him, 
and we shall be satisfied (John 6 : 68, 69). 

Saturday.—As in the case of the deliver- 
ance from Egypt a memorial of God’s good- 
ness was appointed, so a command was given 
to make a provision for remembering God’s 
provision of food during the wilderness jour- 
ney of Israel (read Exod. 16 : 32-36; Heb. 
9:4). We shall be less likely to murmur or 
devbt if we continually recall the mercies 
and goodness of God (read Psa. 103). 

Sunday.—The story of the gift of manna 
contains a striking message of the provision 
God made for Sabbath rest (read Exod. 16: 
22-30). Those who sought to renew the 
weekeday task were disappointed. Nothing 
was gained by attempting a seventh day of 
labor. This was before the giving of the 
Ten Commandments (20 : 9-f1). It ex- 
presses a perpetual law of human rest and 


Their needs. 





labor (Gen, 2:3; Exod, 20:8; 38:15; 
35 : 33 Lev. 23: 3, etc.). It suggests a 
future ‘‘ keeping of sabbaths for the people of 
God’ (Heb. 4: 1-9). 


Questions for Review 


=. What was the description of manna? 
(Exod. 16: 14, 31; Num. I1: 7-9.) 

2. How was it shown to be a miraculous 
gift? (Exod, 16 : 22, 24.) 

3. What New Testament es suggest 
the finding of spiritual truths in Old Testa- 
ment narratives? (1 Cor.10: 11; Rom. 15: 
4; John 3: 14, 15; 6, etc.) 

4- What wilderness experiences are re- 
corded in Psalm 78 ; 12-32? 

5. What names are given to manna in 
Psalm 78 and 1 Corinthians 10:3? Why 
the last ? . 

6. What secret and sacred supply of spir- 
itual strength is promised to true Christians 
in Revelation 2 : 17? 

7.. What experiences at Marah and Rephi- 
dim throw light upon John 7 : 37-39? 


Books of Reference 


Stanley’s ‘* Jewish Church,’’ Vol. J, 
Hoskins’ ‘‘ From the Nile to Nebo.”’ 
The Expositor’s Bible, on John 6. 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





August 19 to 24 
Mon.—Exodus 16 : 2-15. 
Tne from Heaven. 

The God who can save and deliver.is the 
God who can provide and sustain. What a 
great lesson in regular and patient faithful- 
ness our lesson suggests! Day by day he 
provided, and enough for all. The lesson 
also suggests the wisdom of doing each day’s 
task upon that day. 


Almighty and eternal God, we praise thee 
for thy providence and faithfulness. Surely, 
every morning and every evening thy mer- 
cies are new and constant. May we be 
grateful every day for thy returning gifts, 
and may we never be so wearied and worried 
that we fail lo show our gratitude by our 
cheerfulnees and love. In thy name, Amen, 


Tues.—Exodus 15 : 22 to 16% 1. 
Waters of Marsh and Elim. 


Complaint is the most natural and easiest 
course in time of difficulty, but it does not 
afford relief. There is a better way. The 
bitter waters of Marah may be sweetened by 
prayer and divine help, and just beyond the 
wells of Elim are awaiting the patient and 
progressing follower of God. 


Our God and Father, we pray thee to help 
us on our onward march to omit complaint 
and fault-finding. May we know that thou 
hast planned our march for us, and wilt 
heal the waters forus, May we know that 
every bitter stream has just before it the 
sweet wells of Elim, In thy name we pray. 
Amen, 


Wed.—Exodus 16: 18-36. Sabbath Bread. 

We sometimes forget that the rule of rest 
for God’s Day applies to matters of food as 
well as to other things. ‘This also has a very 
direct bearing on the servant question, It 
is not right to make Sunday the great feast- 
day of all the week, so that servants as well 
as housewives are compelled to overwork 
and neglect their church services and moe 
ments of meditation. 


Our great God and loving Father, may 
we estimate thy day with the sacred value 
thou hast given to it, and prepare for its 
temporal needs beforehand, May we re- 
member this rule of preparation applies to 
those in our households as well as to us, and 
may our servants see and know that we 
honor thy holy day. In Chris?’s name, 
Amen, 

Thurs.—Psalm 78 : 18-32. ‘ 
Israel Dissatisfied with Manna. 

There is no spirit more destructive to our 
peace of mind than discontent, and is it not 
strange that contented people are frequently 
those who have the least, and discontented 
ones those who have the most ? 
God’s own food for Israel, but their own 
hearts were not satisfied. God gratified 
their request, but their discontent was not 
overcome. 

May we, most loving Father, accept thy 
gifts freely and gladly without fear or 
Jrown, May we be satished with what thou 


Manna was: 
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dost provide, overcoming our whims and 
fancies by turning our thoughts away from 
self-indulgence to the doing of thy will ay oe 
Help us to-day to show our gratitude by be- 
ing satisfied with the blessings thou dost pro- 
vide. For Christ's sake, Amen. 


Fri.—John 6 : 30-38, 47-51. 
rue Bread from Heaven. 

The satisfying power of Jesus Christ is 
wonderful, It is true that those who partake 
of him never hunger. He satisfieth the hun- 
gry soul. There is.a longing in every true 
soul like unto the craving of hunger. That 
longing Christ can supply, for he is life’s 
living bread! And just as nothing else takes 
the place of bread for nourishment, so no 
one can fill his place in the soul. 


Blessed and loving Master, satisfy our 
longing souls with thyself, the living bread, 
Wilt thou come tous and fill us with thyself 
thatwe may be satisfied. As thou didst fill the 
life of Peterand John and Paul, so that they 
were filled with strength and peace and joy, 
so come into our hearts, we pray thee, that 
we may live the healthful Christian life. 
For Christ's sake, Amen. 


Sat.—Exodus 17: 1-7. Tested by Thirst. 

The craving of thirst is‘one of the most 
trying the physical system is called upon to 
endure, but a trustful, prayerful spirit is far 
better than an impatient, disconsolate, and 
complaining one. The God who could hold 
back the waters of the Red Sea could call 
them forth from the cold rocks, How much 
more refreshing that water would have heen 
if it had been called forth by faith rather than 
by fault. , 


Gracious Father, for thy abundant and 
constant care we give thee thanks, aud ask 
thee that we may love, trust, and believe 
thee. May we hear thee say to us, ** If any 
man thirst, let him come unto meand drink, 
for Christ’s sake. Amen, 


Sun.—Exodus 17 : 8-16. 
Strengthened for Victory. 


Many of God’s leaders have failed because 
their strength has given out. Encourage- 
ment comes frequently from the reinforce- 
ment of physical strength as well as from 
mental or spiritual co-operation. The church 
needs those who will assist in holding up the 
hands of leaders by doing many things which 
can éasily be done by others, and thus sav- 
ing their strength for work they alone can do. 


Most holy and eternal Father, we give thee 
thanks for the willing service of those who 
uphold the hands of thy chosen. leaders. May 
we never complain if the strength of others 
wanes, but look upon such weakness as our 
opportunity to assist, and thus carry forward 
the faith against our common foe, 
Saviours name, Amen, 
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Country Sunshine 
By Nellie M. Leonard 


ELEN sat upon the back piazza under 
the morning-glory vines whose purple 
and white bells swung daintily in the 

morning breeze. Old Topsy Cat finished her 
saucer of milk and came rubbing and purring 
around Ilelen’s feet. Rover pranced about, 
ready for a frolic. But for once Helen did 
not notice her pets, Her blue eyes were 
very thoughtful. 

Suddenly shé arose and went into the 
kitchen where grandina was cooking, 

‘*When I’m in Boston, grandma,”’ she be- 
gan earnestly,‘‘I belong to the Sunshine 
Band and we dv lots of sunshiny things. But 
when I come to visit you, I forget all about 
it, because I have such good times. I mean 
to begin this morning and make some sun- 
shine. Can you tell me how to make coun- 
try sunshine? Seems as if all the poor peo- 
ple live in the city.’’ 

‘*Why, dearie,’’? replied grandma, ‘‘ you 
are a little sunbeam yourself, I’m sure this 
old farm-house is ever so bright when you, 
visit us.”’ 

‘*Perhaps so,’’ said Helen doubtfully, 
**but grandma, I don’t ‘want to just de some- 
thing ; I want to do something lovely to help 
somebody.” 

** Well, you may slice these apples for me. 
That will help, for.I am busy. . Then sup- 





pose you and Rover take a walk and keep 
those blue eyes wide open.’’ 
When the juicy apples were carefully 
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tucked inside the pie-crust, all sugared and 
spiced, Helen called Rover and they went 
down the lane behind grandpa’s house on the 
way to the post-office. 

She walked quite a while and met only 
smiling, happy people. 

‘** There isn’t even.a crying baby that I can 
amuse, nor any old lady who wants this 
bunch of wild-flowers, Everybody in the 
country has sunshine enough, Let’s go 
home, Rover,”’ 

‘* Bow-wow !’’ agreed Rover. 

Grandpa’s house was in sight when she 
overtook little Eva West, who lived in the 
old house down in the lane. Eva carried a 
big doll. 

“ May I see your doll, Eva?’’ she asked. 
**Tsn’t it a large one !”’ 

Eva hugged her doll closer, covering its - 
face. 

** No, you shal] not see it!’’ You'll only 
laugh. City folks have nicer ones,’’ she 
cried, her eyes filling with angry tears, 

‘*No, I will not laugh, Eva. " Please let 
me see it ?”’ 

**Well, look then, 
have, anyway.”’ 

Helen’s blue eyes opened wide as Eva heid 
out her doll, It was only a pillow tied into 
shape with twine and wrapped in a little 
plaid shawl. Upon its head was a baby’s 
bonnet. 

‘*] had a real doll, but I broke its head. 
Grandmother says she will try to buy me 
another, next Christmas,’’ confided Eva, 

**T have more dolls than I ever play with. 
When I go home, I’}] choose one that I can 
spare and send it to you,’’ offered Helen. 
‘* My mother will not care.’’ 

Eva’s eyes sparkled. ‘*I was afraid you’d 
make fun. Why didn’t you laugh? Most 
of ’em do,’”’ 

**Oh, no, that wouldn’t be kind. I was 
only surprised and glad that I had found some 
way to make sunshine, I’)l have a splendid’ 
time getting the doll ready to live with you.”’ 

Eva stared in wonder. ‘Well, you’re 
lovely, but you’re queer!’’ she gasped. ‘*I 
don’t know what you mean about sunshine, 
but I’ll love to have a truly doll. Say, are 
most folks in Boston like you? It must be 
lovely to be rich and good like an angel,’’ 
she finished, speaking low. 

Helen lauglied merrily.. ‘‘Oh, Eva, I’m 
no angel and my papa isn’t rich! Good-bye. 
T’ll not forget about the doll,’’ and she ran 
home to tell grandma about the one cloudy 
spot she had found, 

At home in Boston, Helen spent many 
happy hours sewing for Dorothy Irene, the 
brown-eyed doll she had chosen for Eva. 
Her mother helped her make cunning 
dresses, bonnets and coats. At last there 
were strings of beads, Jace collars, and rib- 
bon sashes enough to satisfy generous Helen, 

Then Dorothy Irene was carefully packed 
in a box and Ielen’s father printed Eva’s 
address upon the outside. 

‘* This was the best fun of all the sunshine 
I ever tried to make, mama,’’ decided Helen. 

And Eva, as she lifted the pretty doll from 
her tissue wrappings and saw the dainty out- 
fit, was sure that all the world was aglow 
with sunshine, even though at that very min- 
ute the raindrops were splashing drearily 
against the windows of the little unpainted 
house down the lane, 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, August 24, 1913 
How I Have Proved Christianity and 
Seen It Proved (John 3 : 25-36; a1: 
24, 25). Messages from former 
and absent members. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.— Once blind, I see (John 9: 13-25). 
‘TuEs.—In his right mind (Luke 8 : 26-36). 
WED. re 4 of the word (1 Cor. 1 ; 18- 


‘THUR. gies by practise (John 7 : 
Fk1.—Proof by following (John 8 : 
Sat.—Proof by loving (1 John 3 : 


14-24). 
12-20). 
13-24). 











What is the best proof of Christianity ? 
How have you proved Christianity true? 


Tell about one thing Christianity has done 
for you. 


HE world we live in is a proof of the 
power of Christianity ; for what but 
Christianity has made our world differ- 

ent from the ancient world or from the non- 
Christian world of to-day? In the matter of 
children and their place in society, for exam- 
ple. From the beginning Christianity has 
had a tender solicitude for the child. Schools 
and orphanages and homes were its immedi- 
ate products, and all over the world to-day 
the first anxiety of the Christian Church is for 
the child. By loving rites the child is rec- 
ognized in its infancy as having a place in the 
Christian institution, and its nurture and care 
are the chief concern of the church, ‘* ‘lo 
children,’’ as Uhlhorn says in ** The Conflict 
of Christianity with Heathenism,’’ ‘the gos- 
pel first gave their rights. They, too, in an- 
tiquity were beyond the - of the law. A 
father could dispose of his children at will, 
If he did not wish to rear them, he could 
abandonorkillthem. The law ofthe Twelve 
Tables expressly awarded to him this right, 
Plato and Aristotle approved of parents’ aban- 
doning weak-audsickly: children whom they 
were unable to support, or who could not be 
of use to the state, Whoever picked up a 
child who had been deserted could dispose of 
it and treat itasaslave. ‘lhe father’s power 
over his children was limitless ; life and death 
were at his disposal. Christianity, on the 
contrary, taught parents that their children’ 
were a gift from God, a pledge entrusted to 
them, for which they were responsible to 
him, It spoke not merely of the duties of 
children, but also of the duties of parents ; 
and since it invested these, as representa- 
tives of God, with something of his majesty 
and honor, it appointed to them the lofty 
task of educating their baptized offspring as 
children of God, and for his kingdom. The 
exposition of children was looked upon by 
Christians as plainly unlawful,—it was re- 
garde 1 and treated as muraer, And, though 
paternal authority was highly esteemed, there 
could no longer be any claim to an uncondi- 
tional right over children after men had 
» learned to look upon them as God’s proper- 
e:" 
% 

All around us are evidences of Christ's 
work which cannot be gainsaid, Slavery has 
been abolished. Woman has been given not 
an equal but a superior place. Love, sym- 
pathy, good will, righteousness, justice, 
truth—these have become our great ideals of 
life. Little by little politics are being 
cleansed, equity established in industry and 
peace secured between nations and men, 
Many forces are co-operating to the ends 
which do not acknowledge Christ. But asa 
matter of fact, all these things are due to him 
and his influence upon the world. 


The work which foreign missions has done 
in our own time is evidence of the power of 
Christianity to reform nations and to remake 
men. A significant editorial in the Manila 
Times may be cited as the testimony of one 
who bears witness with no prejudice in favor 
of Christianity : 

** Recently, at one of the treaty ports of 
China, there met a leader of the republican 
movement that swept away the old monarchy 
and a well-known American, Their talk was 
of the republic, the revolution that brought it 





into being, and the chances of the new gov- 
ernment in the difficulty and dangers that be- 
set it. ‘What produced the revolution ?’ 
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asked the American. ‘The Christian mis- 
sionary,’ responded the Chinese, ‘ He came 
to give us a new religion ; he gave us a new 
government, a new social order, His pur- 
pose was not to achieve what he did, but he 
is primarily and largely responsible. - The 
Chinese people did not, to large extent, ac- 
cept his religion, although they have accepted 
many of its principles, but they did take from 
him the principles of his social and political 
life. They took his literature and its lessons, 
His presence, his teaching, his work aroused 
the people to newer and larger realizations 
of life and of the world and started the Chi- 
nese into the world. The machinery of his 
system helped. It taught foreign languages 
to many Chinese and, through those who sup- 
port it in foreign countries, offered the means 
to hundreds of young Chinese to go abroad. 
‘The mission schools, hospitals, and refuges 
added to the spread of this new political and 
social knowledge among the people. The 
number of the Chinese who gave actual ad- 
herence to these religious institutions was 
small; the number of Chinese influenced by 
what the missions taught, unconsciously per- 
haps, of social and political science, was 
enormous, The movement had its origin, 
growth, and culmination within the span of 
my life, and it has all passed under my eyes. 
I know the men who formed and fought the 
revciation, and I know the influences that 
controlled and inspired them, I repeat, the 
Chiistian missionary made the republic of 
China,’”’ 
b 4 


A man like Samuel Chapman Armstrong, 
for instance, is convincing proof of the power 
of Christianity. No other religion can pro- 
duce this type of character, combining energy, 
love, unselfishness, constructive philan- 
thropy, absolute confidence in the truth, liv- 
ing communion with God, friendship, good 
cheer and buoyant boyish humor, a gleeful 
courage that took pleasure in conquering ob- 
stacles, positive conviction, a brotherhood as 
broad as humanity, humility and power. 
Only Christ has ever made such men, They 
are mysteries without Christ to explain them. 
Can you tell of some other men or women of 


this sort ? 
ae 


Taking Christ to the Children 
of the World 


( Continued from page 481) 


and efficiently doing their work. Most im- 
portant of all is the work of the Bible Socie- 
ties through the missionary boards, 

The very existence of the World’s Sunday 
School Association’s Commission on Mo- 
hammedan Lands is a shining light in the 
darkness, ‘‘Itis the first distinct proposi- 
tion and plan for the thorough study of the 
moral condition of Mohammedan childhood, 
and is in harmony with the thought of the 
World’s Christian missionary leadership.’’ 
In recommending methods of help, the Com- 
mission reports : 


All correspondents unite in the appeal that 
the whole Chureh be called to prayer, not only 
for the Moslem world, but for direction and 
help in reaching Moslem childhood. Another 
united call is for literature ; first of all for the 
Word of God, published attractively and in the 
home languages of the various peoples ; then 
from the on blest card that would catch the eye 
of a waif on the street, or on the wall, to a 
child's illustrated story of the Bible. Great 
need is felt for specialists in Sunday-school 
methods and work, either general or local, to 
siudy and plan how to overcome difficulties in 
reaching Moslem children. Many ask that the 
way be opened so that the work can, by corre- 
Spondece or otherwise, be brought to the atten- 
tion of individuals or groups of Christians in 
the home-lands, so there conld be interest in, 
and prayer for, selected boys and girls, or for 
definite institutions or fields. 


These brief glimpses of the reports from two 
of the Commissions give a hint of the thor- 
oughness and world-wide reach of the study 
made by the six Commissions, India’s prob- 
lem is vast, yet very different from the prob- 
lems of the Far East and of the wholly Mos- 
lem fields. Under the India Sunday School 
Union, of which the Rev. Richard Burges is 
the present General Secretary, a great Sun- 
day-school work in India has been begun. 
Yet even there the need is still staggering. 
As Miss Emily Huntley, in her report as a 
member of the India Commission, said : ‘‘ In 
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The Commission Reports give an oppor- 
tunity never before offered to those who 
would have an intelligent knowledge of the 
conditions and needs of Sunday-school life 
and childhood throughout the less favored 
parts of the world. They will be published 
in considerable detail in the Official Report 
of the Zurich Convention. South Africa’s 
Sunday-school life and unmet needs are pre- 
sented. Of Continental Europe’s 375 ,000,- 
ooo souls only a little two and a quarter 
million are in the Sunday-school. But what 
a blessing this little minority are working 
out! 

**What are you doing?’’ asked an Aus- 
trian father of one of his children. 

‘*T want to pray,’’ was the answer. 

** You shall never pray at home,’’ said the 
father, ‘‘but you may pray in the Sunday- 
school.’’ 

The child attended the school regularly, 
learned to pray, and to-day the father knows 
the sweetness of prayer and has a knowledge 
of a Christianity that breathes love and lib- 
erty and enlightenment, 

In Latin America, one of the Commission 
correspondents expresses his conviction that 
‘only through the Sunday-school will come 


the. great awakening that this country set | Shims. 


and the spiritual deepening our church mem- 
bers must have.’’ ‘* We must depend upon 
the. children,’’ writes another, ‘‘and they 
must be taught i in the Sunday-school,”’ ‘The 
South Aniérican religion is‘ the one religion 
in the world whiich has no sacred book for 
the people.’? Now, however, Protestant 
missionary.-effort has scattered millions of 
Bibles: over that continent. The Sunday- 
school can make the message of the Bible 
known. The missionaries are hungry for 
Sunday-school guidance and iiterature. 


( 70 be concluded in next week's issue) 














India we seek help from the little fringe of | 


three millions of Christians not only to train | 
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Pantry Cleaned 
A Way Some People Have 

A doctor said : 

‘*Before marriage my wife observed 
in summer and country homes, coming 
in touch with families of varied means, 
culture, tastes and discriminating ten- 
dencies, that the families using Postum 
seemed to average better than those 
usin coffee. 

hen we were married two years 

ago, Postum was among our first order 

roceries. We also put in some tea 

nd coffee for guests, but after both had 

stood around the pantry about a year 

untouched, they were thrown away, 
and Postum used only. 

‘* Up to the age of 28 I had been ac- 
customed to drink coffee as a routine 
habit, and suffered constantly from in- 
digestion and all its relative disorders. 
Since using Postum all the old com- 
plaints have completely left me, and I 
sometimes wonder if I ever had them.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Write for bookiet, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular (must be boiled). 

ustant Postum doesn’t require boil- 
ing, but is prepared instantly by stirring 
a level teaspoonful in an ordinary cup 
of hot water, which makes it right for 
most persons. 

A big cup requires more, and. some 
people who like strong things put in a 
heaping spoonful and temper it with a 
large supply of cream. 

xperiment. until the 


you know 


the part of a million children already in the | amount that pleases your palate, and 


schools, but to push out into the mass of a 
hundred millions yet unclatmed.’’ 


have it served that way in the future. 
‘“'Phere’s a Reason” for Postum. 


Church Cushions 


renovated cheaper and quicker than you 
imagine, Now is the time. We have 
furnished over 25,000 churches. 

Tell us your cushion 
needs—we renovate 
or build new to or- 
der. Estimates sent 
immediately, on re- 
quest. 1 

Ask for our book,“ Church Cushions,” sent free. 


Ostermoor & Co. 


116 Elizabeth Street New York 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION CUPS 


UNBREAKABLE PO 
TYNDALL 








Sc 


CANADA 


TORONTO 




















HYMNS OF WonsiiP 


for. the. AN OAt Ss SCHOOL 
* Settoat Matic. Ma 


very ites Sn aa 
of the average scholar 
Send for 


Suivedetioe a price, full cloth, 30 cents. 
The Century Co., Union Ste New York 
Three years’ 


a samp le‘capy 
NURSES TRAINING, SCHOO course, trdin- 


in if branches. ital of sey eaty, beds, - De- 
lig tful location on the Hudson River. Applicahts 
must have at least one year High School—women of 
superior education given preference. Address 
Vassar Brothers | lospital, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


One Handted: 
Lesson Pictures 
for 25 cents 


A few more packages of 100 
pictures in each package can be 
supplied by us at this very low 
price, which includes postage. The 
demand for these pictures has been 
so great that we have sold about 
200 packages since we began ad- 
vertising them. 

The pictures are half-tone repro- 
ductions of photographs of scenes 
in Bible lands, or of implements 
illustrating Oriental customs. Size 
of pictures, 334x5% inches. 

It is impracticable to give here a 
list of subjects, because the pack- 
ages will vary somewhat in their 
contents. Each package of 100, 
however, will contain a great va- 
riety for lesson use, for scrap-book 
illustration in home or school. 


THE SUNDAY'SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























